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Workmen’s Compensation Today 


HE OUTLOOK FOR workmen's 
By J. DEWEY DORSETT 


compensation legislation dur- 
ing the coming two years is trouble- 
some for two reasons: dustry in the compensation field 
1. Organized labor’s explicit and—this is the nub of my con- 
endorsement of federalization for cern—will disseminate across the 
workmen's compensation and its nation, in its push for the ob 
announced drive for the enact- jectives stated above and related 
ment of minimum-standard re- issues, inaccurate and misleading 
visions of state compensation information based on this mis- 
laws, undoubtedly will be ag- understanding. 
gressively advoated now in view My purpose here is to set the 
of the encouragement (to labor) record straight. I wish to state as 
of the recent election returns. clearly and positively as possible 
2. Organized labor holds a_ the position of the capital stock in 
completely erroneous conception surance companies on workmen's 
of the role of the insurance in- compensation legislation. I wish to 





do this in order to alert the pro- 
ducers and member company rep- 
resentatives across the nation, liv- 
ing and working at the grass roots 
as it were, to the fallacious argu- 
ments that be heard in the 
months immediately ahead. I will 
attempt also to supply the answers 
to some of the pointed questions 
that can be expected from the pub- 
lic as labor’s intensified legislative 


may 


campaign gets underway. 

The following quotation by Clin- 
ton Fair, assistant director, Social 
AFL-CIO, 


Security Department, 


expresses the theme of organized 


labor which must be met by our 
industry. Mr. Fair said: 
“One of the tragedies of the 
50 years of experience in work- 
men’s compensation has been 
the efforts of the insurance car- 
riers, through their lobbies in 
Washington and in the 
capitols, to fight every effort to 
revise workmen's compensation 
programs to meet the needs of 
workers injured on the job. 
“The AFL-CIO feels that the 
insurance carriers have failed to 
meet the demands of an adequate 
compulsory workmen's compen- 
sation insurance program. More- 
over, labor that on the 
whole this failure is due to the 
fact that the 
the insurance 
little inclination to 


feels 


managements of 
companies have 


shown very 
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state 


January 


remedy their shortcomings in 
this field of insurance.” 

I wish to make one point crystal 
clear. The insurance industry has 
consistently refrained from taking 
position in respect to the 
of benefits which 


any 
amount should 
be paid to injured employees, or 
their dependents in case of death, 
so long as such benefits are in- 
surable. We feel it is not within 
our province to do so. It has been, 
and still is, that the 
amount of benefits is properly a 
matter for legislative determination 
with the inter- 


ested parties—labor who receives 


our view 


after consultation 


the benefits and industry who pays 
the bill. 

We hold similar views with re- 
spect to medical benefits and the 
types of employment covered. Our 
Association has published® pamph- 
lets which indicate in very definite 
language our position on these sub- 
jects. We spell out in detail the 
support we render, and continue to 
render, to further rehabilitation and 
the employment of the handi- 
capped. 

It has been charged that the 
insurance companies are hostile to 
the working man. This is just not 
so. The plain fact is that practically 
all of the complaints labor has 
voiced as to the inadequacies of 
compensation laws involve areas in 
which insurance companies take no 


* A list of these publications will be found on page 10 
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position whatsoever. The role of 
insurance is one of service to both 
employer and employee. It is our 
function to provide labor and man- 
agement and the legislatures with 
our technical knowledge. Our task 
is to provide security for payment 
of the benefits required by the 
workmen’s compensation law and 
such further coverage as is neces- 
the needs of 


sary to meet 


who desire the protection and 


service which we afford. 


J. Dewey Dorsett 


THE AUTHOR 


those 


WORKMEN S COMPENSATION TODAY 3 


I feel that the po- 
previously 


Therefore, 


sition of labor, as 


quoted, is unfair because I feel 


there have been substantial im- 
provements in the workmen's com- 
pensation laws, particularly during 
the past 20 years. 

The present and future opera- 
tion of the workmen’s compensa- 
tion system is a matter of serious 
concern to me and to the insurance 
industry with which I am associ- 
ated. It is also a matter of con- 
siderable importance to labor and 
industry in general and, of course, 
the general public. Some years ago, 
I served as chairman of the North 
Carolina Industrial Commission to 
state’s workmen's 
compensation law. Thus, I am 
somewhat familiar with this topic 
and will attempt to analyze its 
present status to the best of my 


administer that 


ability. 

Thirty-five states provide sub- 
stantially unlimited medical care 
today, and among the remaining 
jurisdictions the average duration 
is 276.2 days while the average 
maximum amount payable is $1,- 
768.75. 

In 1938, the 
maximum weekly benefit rate was 


national average 


Mr. Dorsett is general manager of the Association of Casualty and Surety Com- 


panies. He is also general manager of the Nuclear Energy Liability Insurance Asso- 


ciation. He is a trustee of the Industrial Hygiene Foundation of America, Inc., and 


a past president of the International Association of Industrial Boards and Commis- 


sions 


Former chairman, North Carolina Industrial Commission. 
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about $18.74, while today it is 
$38.43. In 20 years, therefore, the 
average rate has increased $19.69 
or more than double what it was 


then. 


STEADY INCREASI 


But it is not my purpose to dis 
the adequacy of _ benefits, 
rather | would like to sketch briefly 
the accomplishments — that 
Since 1945, for ex- 
ample, benefits have increased 47 


percent nationwide. In New York, 


CUSS 


have 


been scored. 


just this past year maximum weekly 
benefits have been increased by 
$9.00 a 2 


or 25 percent of 
the previous maximum. Additional 


week, 
compensation allowable during re- 
habilitation was also increased by 
30 percent. This steady increase in 
benefits in all areas is the single 
most common trend in workmen’s 
compensation. 

That bugaboo of modern living 
inflation—cannot be ignored. The 
stresses and strains of economic in- 
equities across the nation is due 
primarily to the very real factor of 


World War II. It 


has been my experience that man 


inflation since 
agement has alwavs attempted to 
make proper adjustments to meet 
changing conditions. This is also 
true as to compensation benefits. 
When the AFL-CIO charges that 
“The 


used in part to fight the injured 


consumers dollars are now 


worker at every step in his efforts 
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to obtain his compensation,” such 
a charge is not only inaccurate but 
unwarranted. ? 

At the same time, I cannot help 
but feel that the views of manage- 
ment with respect to benefits have 
been affected by the belief that it 
is being charged with many con- 
ditions for which it should not be 
responsible. Industry feels it should 
pay for the injuries it has caused, 
but should not be liable for the 
hazards of ordinary life. Likewise, 
industry has pointed to the desir- 
ability of a more equitable distri- 
bution of compensation payments. 
The requirements of those whose 
disability is greatest may thus be 
more completely satisfied. 

The insurance industry is proud 
of its pioneering and accomplish- 
ments in industrial safety. I feel 
safety is important. It is of eco- 
nomic importance to all industry 
that the highest of safety 
standards practices be en- 
dorsed and adopted. And it is both 


very 
and 


moral and humane to prefer that 
the workmen enjoy a safe work en- 
vironment with a minimum of haz- 
ards, rather than to rely for comfort 
on a compensation system, regard- 
less of its liberality, for payment 
after injury. The insurance com- 
panies are in the forefront of in- 
dustrial safety methods and tech- 
niques. One of our member com- 
panies, for instance, organized the 
first engineering 


safety corps on 
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WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION TODAY 


The role of insurance is one of service to both employer and employee 


the North American continent as 
early as 1904. 

Millions of 
spent since that time by insurance 
companies in advancing the cause 


of safe living on the job, the high 


dollars have been 


way and in the home. The results 


are eloquent as shown by the fol 
lowing figures: 


In 1936 there was a country 


wide average of 42 deaths per hun 
dred thousand workmen. 

By 1956 this figure had been 
reduced to 23 deaths per hundred 
thousand workmen—a reduction of 
15 percent. 

Insurance companies played 
major part in obtaining these re 
sults. 


Insurance companies, too, have 
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been among the leaders in the field 
of rehabilitation since its early pio- 
neering days. The greatest progress 
in this field has been made since 
World War II, yet one of our mem- 
ber companies organized its own 
facility for rehabilitation as far 


back as 1921. 


PosITION CLEAR 
Association’s 


The 


published in the 


position, as 


pamphlets to 


which I previously referred states: 
“The 


the premise that physical rehabili- 


insurance industry accepts 
tation is part and parcel of medical 
care.” Many cases may be cited 
of individuals severely injured who 
have been restored to useful em- 
1957, after 


study, we prepared for the assist- 


ployment. In careful 
ance of our member companies, 
suggestions for rehabilitation pro- 
grams to help them in their efforts. 
For effective work in this work, of 
course, the cooperation of all parties 
is necessary including the medical 
profession and the injured man 
himself. 

We believe in the importance of 
good medical care, naturally, in ad- 
Over the 


discussion has 


dition to rehabilitation. 


years, much cen- 
tered on the physician. We feel 
the primary concern should be the 
welfare of the employee. There is 
that 


“There is no ‘patient-client-doctor’ 


no basis for labor’s claim 


relation since the injured worker 
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neither chooses his doctor from an 
approved panel nor does he pay 
him. The doctor’s client is the in- 
surance carrier or the employer, 
not the patient.” We are not op- 
posed to the selection of his phys- 
ician by the employee but we do 
feel that his interest is best served 
if the services of those physicians 
who are most competent to treat 
his particular injury or condition 
are made available to him. To ac- 
complish this, as some authorities 
have indicated, some guidance may 
be desirable. Labor itself has found 
that free-choice-of-physician is un- 
satisfactory and frequently results 
in inferior care, overtreatment and 
excessive costs as reported by the 
United Mine Workers Welfare and 
Retirement Fund. 

The insurance industry is heart- 
ily in favor of prompt and ade- 
quate indemnity for the occupation- 
ally injured and their dependents. 
It is on this sphere that the value 
of insurance is particularly ap- 
parent. One of its principal func- 
tions is to assure the payment of 


Lacking 


the average employer undoubtedly 


compensation. insurance, 
would be unable to meet his lia- 
bility under the Act and, perhaps, 
go out of business. This is but one 
phase of the immense economic 
function of insurance as a bulwark 
for all industry today. 

There 


that the workmen’s compensation 


must be a_ recognition 
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law is for the protection of workers 
against the hazards of employment 
and not an all-inclusive health in- 
surance law. If the system should 


be expected to bear those natural 


health deficiencies which may be 
due to non-occupational exposure, 
it can be expected that the dollars 
available for occupationally _ in- 
curred cases will be less. 

Prompt payment is a matter of 
pride among insurance companies. 
There is constant effort to improve 
this record. Promptness is stressed 
in the Association’s guides in the 
handling of workmen’s compensa- 
tion claims which is used by many 
companies in the training of their 
claims personnel. 

It is not by chance that in Wis- 
consin, payment is made with 15 
days of disability in about 90 per- 
cent of the cases, according to the 
Industrial Commisison of that state. 
In Michigan, first payment is made 
by insurance companies within 
two weeks of injuries in 84.4 per- 
cent of uncontested cases. In New 
York, according to the latest infor- 
first 


made within 18 days in more than 


mation I have, payment is 
80 percent of the cases. 

For contrast, let us look at some 
of the monopolistic state funds. 
The average time lapse for first 
payment after injury in Oregon is 
32.9 days; for Washington, 42.7 
days, and in Ohio, it is 55.4 days. 
These are figures obtained from the 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION TODAY 


~ 
i 


officials of these funds. They are 
average figures, so the time lapse 
in individual cases may be greater. 

It has been stated that there is 
too much litigation in workmen's 
compensation cases. I agree with 
this contention, although there has 
been a tendency to exaggerate the 
actual extent of litigation. 
Red tape should be cut to a mini- 
mum. The fault, however, cannot 
be placed on any one factor or 
party. In some states, unhappily, 
the laws and rules of practice actu- 
ally encourage litigation. In New 
York, 


provements in recent years in this 


such 


there have been great im- 
area. 

I am proud to say that insurance 
has contributed to such improve- 
ments both by cooperating in the 
operation of new procedures and 
by making suggestions over the 
years to study commissions and 
other interested parties. It should 
be recognized that there are a cer- 
tain percentage of claims that are 
not compensable. The area of con- 
troversy, however, is small. Accord- 
ing to the published report of state 
administrators, there were no con- 
tests in 96 percent of claims in 
Florida and Michigan; 95.5 per- 
cent in New York, and 95 percent 
in Wisconsin. 

I believe that it is fair to say that 
only 10 percent or less of all cases 
in this country enter litigation. This 
is a good record and we look for- 
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ward to even greater progress—and 
improvement—in the future. 

I now turn to a phase of this 
subject that is of particular im 
portance to the insurance industry. 
Some forces favor, and have made 
the suggestion, that the Federal 
Government should control work- 
men's compensation and that a na- 
tional monopolistic fund should be 


established. 


STATE'S RIGHTS 


lhe decision of whether a work 
men’s compensation system is ade- 


} 


quate or inadequate should rest 
with the people of the state in 
volved and the law should reflect 
the desires of the people of that 
state. Certain fundamental princi- 
ples are basic to the proper func- 
tioning of the workmen's compen 
sation system. The demands made 
will from 


upon the system 


state to state due to the difference 


vary 


in industrial. social and economic 
characteristics. What may be sound 
one state not be 


policy for may 


sound for another. It is unfair to 


establish a standard of | benefits 
based upon a high industrial com 


munity low 


for application to a 
wage non-industrial locality or to 
apply low benefits to a high wage 
industrial area. 

rherefore, to deny the legislative 
process of the states is to deny the 
propriety of the very basis of ow 


constitutional system which recog 
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nizes the sovereignty of the con- 
stituent states and the capacity of 
the people to govern. The heart of 


the question is: Does central gov- 


ernment or local government best 
serve the needs of the people? 

Also, advocates of federalization 
feel that it is justified on the basis 
of costs. I disagree. The insurance 
industry disagrees most strongly. 
Let us look at the record on this 
matter of costs. 
belief that 


insurance companies fully earn the 


It is my very firm 
premium they receive and that em 
ployers and labor receive full value 
for the payments made. 
Compensation rates are prepared 
by rating organizations staffed by 
experts and subject to the very 
close supervision of insurance de- 
partments. 
subject to 


Rates are constantly 


review and study in an endeavor 
to provide maximum protection at 
minimum cost. Every effort is made 
to reflect the most recent experi 
ence and to pass on savings in 
operating costs to the policyholder 
rating 


through the operation of 


plans. Experience rating _ plans, 
moreover, encourage safety activi 
ties. How well these organizations 
have done their job is indicated by 
the fact that for the latest calendar 
year the experience for all compa 
nies, country-wide, shows that they 
escaped an underwriting lose by 


the close margin of only 1%. That 
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figure is very similar to that for 
overall experience throughout the 
vears for which figures are avail- 
able which amount to 1.35%. | 
would like to know how many in- 
dustries operate on as narrow a 
margin, 

I would also like to point out 
that since 1939 countrywide rates 
have been decreased by 15.3 per- 
cent despite very substantial in- 
creases in benefits. If benefits had 
remained unchanged, the reduction 
would have amounted to 45.3 per- 
cent. 

The average countrywide rate is 
only slightly more than $1 per $100 
of payroll. Certainly that is reason- 


able. 


COMPETITIVE CHOICE 

There are also competitive pres- 
sures which serve to keep costs to 
a minimum. An employer can 
choose among the different types 
of carriers the one best suited to 
his needs. Some provide more com- 
plete service than others. Cost be- 
them therefore, 
varies. Many employers have found, 


tween naturally 
however, that the greater service is 
well worth the price. Ultimate cost 
is often thereby decreased. This 
differs markedly, I might 
from the situation in 
fund states where the employer has 


note, 


monopoly 


no choice. He must remain insured 
in the fund regardless of dissatis- 


faction with price or service. In 
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percent of em 


Oregon over 10 
ployers have preferred to reject the 


compensation law altogether than 
to insure in the fund. 

It has been contended that not 
enough of the premium dollar is 
used in the payment of benefits. 
This implies, since the margin of 
profit is very slight and sometimes 
non-existent, that the services pro 
vided are not the cost. | 
believe they are well worth the 
»yers who pay this cost 


worth 


price. Emp 
apparently agree with me. As we 
have seen, they are free to choose 
’ P . 
among dilterent types of carriers. 
Most have preferred full service. 
likewise 


Supervisory authorities 


agree since they have approved 
these rates over the years. 
Insurance companies themselves, 
under competition, strive to reduce 
expenses yet they feel these must 
be incurred. Surely, prompt pay 
ment of compensation, good medi 
cal care and rehabilitation and 
avoidance of injury because of a 
good safety program are important 
to the employee. Fair rates, com 
plete service, wider coverage are 
important to the employer. Taxes 
have to be paid. These all add to 
the cost. Which can justifiably be 
eliminated? 
If safety 
are reduced. Yet could it reason 
ably be that the ex 


penditure which prevented injury 


is effective, loss rates 
contended 


was not worth incurring? Much has 
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been said about the allegedly low 


expenses of monopoly funds. Ex- 


penses can be cut only at the sacri- 


fice of service. We have seen that 
their slow to the 


hardship of the injured man and 


payments are 


his dependents. Their safety work 
has been generally inferior, Their 
rates inequitable. It is not surpris- 
ing therefore, that many employers 
in these states retain independent 
bureaus, at a cost of up to 27 per- 
cent of fund rates, to provide serv- 
ices insurance companies supply as 
a matter of course. These funds 
moreover, are often completely sup- 
ported out of the public treasury, 
and all of them receive direct or 


indirect subsidy of some type from 
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the state. Monopoly funds, of 
course, pay no taxes. 

I believe the record makes it 
clear that a better future in Work- 
men’s Compensation does not lie 
in federal or state monopoly. Gov- 
ernmental red tape is proverbial. 
Let us not enmesh the future of 
Workmen's Compensation in_ its 
toils. Let us build instead on the 
sound foundations which free en- 
allocated to 


both 


terprise has already 
serve the best interests of 
labor and industry. 

Both labor and business will see 
to it that we will continue to have, 
without help from the central gov- 
ernment in Washington, a fair law 
—fair to those who pay its cost and 


to those who reap its benefits. 





°The publications listed below 
are available in limited quantities 
upon request to the Public Rela- 
tions Department, Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies, 60 


John Street, New York 38. N. Y. 


Better Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Coverage. 1958. 24 pages. 


Statement of Principles of In- 
surance Claims Management and 


Practices in the Field of Work- 


men’s Compensation. 1958. 6 


pages. 
A Rehabilitation Program. 
1957. 8 pages. 


of Position of the 
and 


Statement 
Association of 
Surety Companies with respect 
to Workmen’s Compensation 
1956. 3-fold. 


Casualty 


Laws. 
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News In Pictures 


rHREE OR FOUR tank cars exploded and burned in this northbound 
freight train near Merriam, Kansas, causing blaze to spread to 20 
other freight cars in train and causing derailment, Though damage 


was extensive, no one was reported injured. Firemen from sur- 


rounding communities in Johnson County fought blaze. 
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Dear, show Harvey where the kitchen light is, would’ja please? 
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‘You men! Just let something be filed under the wrong letter and 
you don’t know where t» look for it.” 


12 





conversant with the various coverages for bur- 


glary, theft and robbery insurance, 


carefully details the essential highlights of each 


@ Urging that the well-posted agent should be as 


this author 


ule 


in order to familiarize the producer with a pro- 


gram checklist 


“an Pr. mats ry ra 


‘Burglar! Robber! Thief!’ 


F gare THE PREMIUMS _in- 
volved are usually much less 
general types of 


theft and rob- 


than for other 
insurance burglary, 
bery coverages are often the “key” 
to the entire insurance account of a 
commercial risk (mercantile, man- 
ufacturing or contract). 
largely to the fact that many other- 


wise well-posted agents are often 


This is due 


uncertain about which policy o1 
policies should be used in each 
case and are—consciously or uncon- 
sciously—afraid of the possibility of 
exact 
because 


misunderstanding about the 
nature of the 


they are not really sure about this 


coverages 


themselves! Therefore an up-to-date 
review of various coverages avail- 
able for commercial risks should be 
helpful for comparative purposes 
as follows 

Mercantile Open Stock Burglary 
Insurance: This 
dise, furniture, fixtures and equip- 
ment within the Insured’s premises 
for business, but 


covers merchan- 


while not open 


By JOHN N. SEWELL 
does not cover money or securities. 
[t pays for loss by “burglary” on 
“robbery of a watchman” and in- 
cludes coverage for damage to the 
premises or the insured property 
therein, by burglary, robbery of a 
watchman, or attempt thereat. The 
“burglary” is roughly equiv- 
alent to “breaking and entering” 
and means forcible entry from the 
there must be 
The term “rob- 
equivalent to 


term 


outside of which 
visible evidence. 
berv” is roughly 


“holdup” and means violence in- 


flicted 


him in fear of violence but does not 


upon a person or putting 


necessarily involve the use of a 
weapon because a burly man might 
overpower a weaker person, etc. 
Adequate amounts of insurance 
should always be used for all types 
of coverage but mercantile open 
stock burglary insurance is the only 


common type which is subject to a 
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co-insurance clause. The co-insur- 


ance most 
territories but is either 60% or 80% 
Where a 40% 


ance clause applies, for example, 


percentage is 40% in 


in others. co-insur 


this means that the Insured must 
bear a proportionate part of any 
partial loss if the amount of insur- 
the total 


value of all merchandise involved 


ance is less than 40% of 


(the value of furniture, fixtures and 
equipment is not considered in ap- 
plying the co-insurance clause, al 
though such property comes within 
the scope of the coverage). How- 
ever each risk is subject to a “Co 
Limit” 


maximum amount of 


Insurance which is the 
insurance re- 
quired to comply with the co-insu 
ance clause so that an amount of 
insurance equal to the co-insurance 
eliminates the 
The 


limits 


limit automatically 


co-insurance clause amounts 


of these co-insurance now 


vary from a minimum of $2,000 to 
a maximum of $60,000, depending 


risk in 


it is important 


upon the nature of the 
volved in each case: 
that 


termining the 


this be borne in mind in de- 


amount o! 


risk 


proper 


insurance for every new ol 
renewal 

Mercantile Open Stock Theft 
Insurance: The amount of 


a Mercantile Open Stock Burglary 


entire 


policy, or an amount at least ecual 


to the co-insurance limit, mav be 
extended to cover loss by theft, ex 


cept unless committed by an officer 
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or employee of the Insured. The 
term “theft” means stealing with- 
out necessarily either 
forcible entry or violence. A $50 


deductible clause applies and the 


involving 


normal amount of inventory short- 


age is also excluded; there is also 
a “trick or device” exclusion. The 
premium otherwise applicable to 
the amount of insurance thus ex- 


tended must be increased 40% or 


73%, depending upon the nature 


of the Insured’s business. 


SAFE/VAULT COVERAGI 


Mercantile Safe Burglary Insur- 


ance: This covers money, securities 


and other property (including mer- 


chandise) within the vault or safe 


described in the policy. It pays for 


loss by burglary (i.e. breaking into 


the safe or vault by forcible means 
af which there must be visible evi- 
dence) and includes coverage for 


damage to the safe and/or vault 


or to the remainder of the Insured’s 
premises caused by safe burglary 
or attempt thereat; it also includes 


coverage for removal of an In- 


sured’s safe bv burglars. In de- 


termining the proper amount of 


insurance it should be borne in 


mind that the cost of repairing 


J 
damage by burglars mav be very 


high in comparison to the actual 


loss of monev and securities, even 


though a loss usually happens 


when the values are unusually high. 
Mercantile the 


Robberv—Inside 
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Premises: This covers money (in- 
cluding both general funds and 
payroll funds), securities and other 
property within the Insured’s prem- 
ises, and includes coverage for 
damage to the premises or the in- 
sured property therein by robbery 
or attempt thereat. The term “rob- 
bery” is roughly equivalent to 
“holdup” and means violence in- 
fiicted putting 
him in fear of violence, but also 
includes taking other 


property from the person or direct 


upon a person or 


money or 
custody of a custodian who has 


been killed or 
scious. It also applies if the Insured 


rendered uncon- 
or an authorized employee is com- 
pelled to return and open premises 
or is compelled to surrender his 
keys to the Insured’s premises or 
divulge the safe combination. 
Mercantile Robbery Insurance— 
Outside the Premises: This covers 
money (including both general 
funds and payroll funds), securities 


and other property against loss by 


robbery while being conveyed by a 
messenger (either the Insured or an 
authorized employee) outside of 
the Insured’s premises. 


Robbery 


payroll 


Paymaster Insurance: 
This 


against loss by robbery either out- 


covers funds only 
side or inside the Insured’s prem- 
ises. 


Mone\ 
Coverage 


Securities Broad 
Inside the Prem- 


and 
Form 
ises: This covers money (including 
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general funds and payroll 
and securities within the 


both 

funds ) 
premises against loss by theft, un- 
less committed by an officer or an 
employee of the Insured, or by 
accidental destruction or even mere 
disappearance. Regular fire and ex- 
tended coverage insurance excludes 
and securities 


coverage on money 


John N. Sewell 


THE AUTHOR: 
Mr. Sewell is vice president and 
agency superintendent of H. C. Hare 
Co., Jacksonville, Fla., a managing 
general agency for the State of Flor- 
ida. He is in charge of all casualty, 
inland marine and miscellaneous 


lines. He joined the agency in 1929 
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but Money and Securities Broad 


Form coverage covers loss of money 
fire, wind- 


ind/or securities by 


storm, explosion, etc. It also covers 
damage to the Insured’s premises 
ind/or loss of other property by 
safe burglary or robbery or attempt 
thereat. The exact rate depends 
upon the type of safe or vault used; 


if the Insured has no safe but uses 


1 night depository, the “no safe” 
rate can be reduced 10% on the 
umount of insurance which is re- 


while a 


within an 


stricted to apply only 


custodiam is on duty 


Insured’s premises. 

MESSENGER CONVEYANCE 
Securities Broad 
Form Coverage—Outside the Prem- 
ises: This covers money (including 
hoth payroll 


funds), securities and other 


Money and 


general funds and 


prop- 
premises while 


ertv outside the 


heing conveved by a messenger 


either the Insured or any author- 
armored 


ized employee) or any 


motor vehicle while 
within the living quarters in the 


Money 


covered against 


company 01 
home of any messenger. 
and securities are 
loss by theft, unless committed by 
an officer or employee of the In- 
sured, or by accidental destruction 
fire, windstorm, explosion, etc.) 
or even mere disappearance, but 
other property is covered only 
against loss by robbery (holdup o1 


the equivalent ) while outside the 
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premises or by theft while within 
the living quarters of the home 
of any messenger. 

Storekeepers Burglary and Rob- 
bery: This is a package policy 
which is intended for retail stores 
of small or medium size and should 
never be used on a large risk; it 
does not contain any co-insurance 
clause. It provides a fixed amount 
of insurance (not less than $250 
nor more than $1,000) under each 
seven insuring agreements as fol- 
lows: 

1 Robbery Inside the Prem 
ises: Covers loss of money, se- 
curities and other property by 
robbery. 

Il Robbery Outside the 
Premises: Covers loss of money, 
securities and other property by 
robbery. 

III Kidnapping: Covers loss 
securities and other 
“kidnapping,” i.e. 
Insured 


of money, 
property by 
enforced assistance by 
or an employee who is com- 
pelled to return to the prem- 
ises, etc. 

IV Safe Burglary: Premises 
Burglary: Covers loss of money, 
securities and other property by 
safe burglary. Also covers loss 
of money and securities up to 
$50.00 by burglary of the prem- 
ises. 

Vs Theft 


or residence: 


Night 


Covers 


Depository 
loss of 


money and securities by theft 
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Every insured should take reasonable steps to prevent a loss by burglary 


within the Insured’s residence o1 
a messengers residence. 

VI Burglary, Robbery of a 
Watchman: Covers loss of other 
(not and secu- 


property money 


rities) by burglary or by robbery 


of a watchman. Coverage on 
jewelry limited to $50.00 per 
article. 
Vil 


Damage: Covers damage 


1S 


to premises and property therein 
by robbery, burglary, safe bur- 
glary, robbery of watchman, o1 
attempt thereat. 

Broad Form Storekeepers: This 
a package policy which can be 


used only if the Insured operates 


only one retail store with not more 


than four employees. It provides 


fixed amount of insurance (not 
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less than $250 nor more than 
$1,000) under each of nine insur- 
ing agreements as follows: 

I Employee Dishonesty: 
Covers loss of money, securities 
and other property by dishon- 
esty of employees. 

II Loss Inside of Premises: 
Covers loss of money and secu- 
rities by actual destruction, dis- 
appearance or wrongful abstrac- 
tion. Also covers loss of other 
property by robbery (including 
“kidnapping’) or safe burglary. 

III Loss Outside the Prem- 
ises: Covers loss of money and 

securities by actual destruction, 
disappearance or wrongful ab- 
straction while being conveyed 
by messenger. Also covers loss of 
other property by robbery. 

IV Merchandise Burglary; 
Robbery of a Watchman: Covers 
loss of other property (not money 
and securities) by burglary or 
by robbery of a watchman. Cov- 
erage on jewelry limited to 
$50.00 per article. 

V Money Orders and Coun- 
terfeit Paper Currency: Covers 
loss by acceptance of any invalid 
post office or express money or- 
der or by acceptance of counter- 
feit United States or Canadian 
paper currency. 

VI Theft—Residence: Covers 
loss of money and securities by 
theft within the Insured’s resi- 
dence or a messenger’s residence. 


January 


VII Depositors Forgery: Cov- 
ers loss through forgery and/or 
alteration of any check or draft 
or purporting to have 


been drawn, by or upon the In- 


drawn, 


sured, 
VIII Damage by Vandalism or 
Malicious Mischief: Covers dam- 
and 


age to premises property 


therein by vandalism or mali- 

cious mischief following burglar- 

ious entry. 
IX Other 


damage to premises and proper- 
ty therein by robbery, burglary, 


Damage: Covers 


safe burglary, or robbery of 
watchman. 

Paymaster Broad Form Cover- 
age: This covers loss caused by the 
actual destruction, 
or wrongful abstraction of money 
and checks intended solely for the 
Insured’s payroll but applies both 
inside and outside of the Insured’s 
premises while a custodian is on 
duty. All or any part of the total 


can be ex- 


disappearance 


amount of insurance 
tended to cover payroll left over- 
night in a safe in the Insured’s 
premises; the additional premium 
for this extension depends upon the 


type of safe used. 
Limirep REVIEW 
This review is necessarily limited 
to a summary of “standard” cover- 
ages as described and rated in the 
Burglary Insurance Manual pub- 
lished by National Bureau of Cas- 
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ualty Underwriters. However spe- 
cial policy forms are also used by 
several non-Bureau companies and 
may be advantageous in certain 
cases. The “Policy Amendments” 
rules in the various sections of the 
Bureau manual should also be 
borne in mind as a means of ar- 
ranging special extensions of cov- 
erage whenever advisable. For ex- 
ample mercantile open stock bur- 
glary insurance can be extended to 
include “forcible exit from prem- 
ises’ coverage, to cover loss occa- 
sioned from someone hiding in a 
store and breaking out instead of 
in after taking his choice of the 
merchandise in the store! 

Physical Condi- 


Locations and 


tions: Just as every Insured who 
carries fire insurance is expected to 
make a reasonable effort to prevent 
a loss by fire, every Insured who 
carries burglary and/or robbery in- 
surance should expect to take rea- 
sonable steps to prevent a loss by 
burglary or robbery. Therefore, the 
physical conditions should be satis- 
factory; for example, the front door 
should have a “double cylinder” 
deadlock of any 
which requires the use of a key to 
lock or unlock it from either side, 


standard make 


and all side and rear doors should 
be either locked similarly or pad- 
locked on the inside. A springlock 
which locks automatically when a 
door is closed, even though of a 
well-known make, is unsatisfactory 
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because it can be easily opened 
from the outside by the use of a 
thin, steel instrument pressed 
against the angle of the bar. Even 
a “single cylinder” deadlock which 
requires the use of a key to lock 


or unlock it from the outside is 


poor protection because if a bur- 


glar breaks into the premises at 
some other point he can open the 
front door by merely turning the 
knob on the lock—and if he walks 
brazenly in and out the front door 
carrying things, who is likely to 
stop him or call the police? 
Completely unprotected rear 
windows and/or ventilation fan 
openings and/or skylights are ob- 
viously hazardous. Such openings 
should be protected in a manner 
commensurate with the location of 
the premises and the nature of the 
Insured’s For example, 
any Insured who is known to han- 
whose 


business. 
dle considerable cash or 
stock is attractive to burglars (ciga- 
rettes, liquors, radios, small elec- 
trical appliances, etc. ) 
should protect all such openings by 
substantial iron bars properly set in 
masonry, whereas heavy wire grat- 
ings may suffice for less hazardous 


jewelry, 


risks. 

A burglar alarm system is some- 
times necessary for proper protec- 
tion of a large risk involving sub- 
stantial values; if so, it is important 
to bear in mind that a_ burglar 
alarm system, even though well- 
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little value unless 


properly maintained under contract 


installed, is of 


and this is one of the reasons why 


discounts are allowed only for 


approved burglar alarm = systems. 


Even an approved burglar alarm 
system is of little value on a risk 
which is outside of police protec- 
tion limits and, therefore, isolated 
risks are difficult to handle and it 
to use the 


is sometimes necessary 


“surplus lines” market to place 
them. 
find it 


necessary to keep several thousand 


Anv Insured who may 


dollars in cash should use a money 


te 
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chest of the manganese steel round- 
door type either set in concrete or 
welded into a regular safe. The 
cost of a substantial amount of cov- 
erage on the contents of such a 
money chest is so much less than 
the cost of a similar coverage on 
the contents of a regular fireproof 
safe that the difference in premium 
will often offset the 
money chest within a few years. 


Burglary, theft and robbery in- 


cost of a 


surance can and should be used to 
advantage in “rounding out” the 
insurance programs of every agen- 


cv's good customers. 


Bound Volumes for 1958 


I YOU HAVE SAVED all your copies of The Journal 
| 


for 1958 and wish to have them bound, mail them 


direct to The Casualty and Surety Journal, 60 John 
Street, New York 38, N. Y., together with a check. 
Volume XIX (six issues) with “The Casualty and 


Surety Journal, Volume XIX” stamped in gold, green 


binding only, $2.80 postpaid. If you wish your name 


stamped in gold in the lower right-hand corner of the 


cover, add 30 cents. 


No orders can be accepted after February 6, 1959. 


It is expected that delivery will be made within 


eight weeks after that date. 
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B" LING SysreMs: Cost reduction in “paperwork” is always foremost 
in the minds of company and agency management since it represents 
a major portion of time in the operation of the insurance industry. One 
phase—billing systems—was the subject of one of the nine seminars at the 
recent Workshop on Cost Reduction and Control sponsored by the Asso- 
ciation’s Research Department. 

Whether the account current system or company billing of agents is the 
superior procedure depends upon the general organizational pattern of a 
company and more narrowly upon the physical accounting set up. How- 
ever, it is operationally advantageous for one system to prevail within a 
company. Several companies indicated they were forced to maintain two 
systems to accommodate the preference of their agents and brokers. In 
such cases, further review of the situation might be made by a company 
to obtain greater uniformity of billing methods without disturbing to any 
appreciable extent company-agency relationship. 

Very often a decrease in the cost of an operation can be achieved 
through industrywide standardization of forms. Therefore, consideration 
was given to the idea of a standardized account current form to be used 
by companies following this system of billing. It was felt that standard 
izing such a form would not be feasible because of variations in company 
processing procedures and equipment. However, a majority of the com 
panies participating in the seminar thought that printing should be on 
only one side of the account current form to expedite processing. To pro 
vide adequate space for all premium information to appear on one side 
only, it was suggested that the form be printed sidewise. 

The Workshop program of the Association’s Research Department cer- 
tainly points up the need for cooperative research between the companies 


and agents. 


PA | 





seem aL Liapitity INsuRANCE: The importance of medical pro- 


fessional liability insurance to the nation’s physicians was emphasized 
in a recent national survey by the A.M.A. The following factors were 
highlighted: 

1. About one of every seven physicians have had a medical profes- 
sional liability claim or suit brought against them. 

2. Physicians who have experienced claim, or suit, do not have dif- 
ficulty in obtaining insurance coverage. 

3. Most physicians believe that their insurance rates are reasonable. 

4. Over ninety percent of physicians in the country carry medical 
professional liability. 

5. In 1956 the minimum amount of professional liability insurance 
carried by general practitioners was $25,000/$75,000 and by surgeons 
$100,000/ $300,000. 

Current Literature 
Cause of Highway Accidents: U. S. Experience, by Libert Ehrman. 
Reprinted from the January 1958 issue of Traffic Quarterly by Eno 
Foundation for Highway Traffic Control, Inc., Saugatuck, Conn. 

Citing the need for improved cause data in evaluation of the vehicle 
accident problem, the author suggests that insurance company claim 
reports might aid in achieving improved accuracy in accident statistics. 

An interesting observation is that the automobile accident situation 
appears to be as bad or worse in foreign countries as in the VU. S. 

The author concludes by outlining a program for accident cause re 
search. 

Insurance Costs and Controls: A Reappraisal. AMA Management Report 
Number 19, Insurance Division, American Management Association. 
Part One, Another Look at Cost Reduction, pages 7-29. 

Reduced profit margins for many companies necessitate a re-evaluation 
of cost-control programs. Three industry insurance managers analyze 
the resulting problems of cost reduction, and an insurance company 
executive reviews the suggestions offered, and comments on their feasi- 
bility. Possible improvements offered for investigation by insurance 
companies were: consider using open-end policies or renewal certificates 
rather than issuing new policies; eliminate subrogation clauses from in- 
surance policies; reduce the range of fire insurance rates on comparable 


risks. 





@ The age of the jet transport for scheduled 


airlines in the United States has arrived and this 


author gives a perceptive analysis of the under- 


writing difficulties that face this segment of the 


aviation industry for insurers in the immediate 


years ahead 


Jet-Age Aviation Insurance 


HE DAY OF jet transport deliv- 
"ie to scheduled airlines in 
the Western Hemisphere has now 
arrived. The years of preparation 
for this event are at last being put 
to the test of practical application. 
Time, and time only, in the form 
of operating experience will prove 
the soundness of the preparations 
by each segment of the aviation 
industry having a part in this new 
development. 

Aviation insurers, financial or- 
ganizations, airport authorities, air- 
craft manufacturers, parts manu- 
facturers, regulatory authorities, 
safety organizations and many 
others along with the airlines have 
had to evaluate and prepare their 
organizations in anticipation of the 
requirements of jet transport oper- 
ations. 

The preparation of aviation in- 
surers consisted not only of devel- 
oping insurance facilities but also 


of acquiring underwriting knowl- 


edge concerning the requirements 


By WOODROW J. VAN HOVEN 


manufacturers, 
airport 


of aircraft parts 


manufacturers, authorities 
and servicing organizations as well 
as airlines, so that these insurance 
facilities might be used in the best 
interest of the insurance and avia- 
tion industries. 

Those of us who have complete 
staffs giving full time to aviation 
insurance have adequate insurance 
facilities and in addition, have been 
in constant touch with the various 
segments of the aviation industry 
bearing the future in mind at all 
times. The ability to have the prop- 
er staff and facilities to accomplish 
this supports the theory, now over 
thirty years old, that the insurance 
needs of the aviation industry can 
consistently be served best by the 
group method of aviation under- 
writing. This method enables us to 
provide adequate insurance, safety 
and claims facilities for all seg- 
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ments of the aviation industry in 


many countries whether it be for 
aircraft hull, aircraft liability, prod 
ucts liability, airport liability, work 
men’s cor pensation or other spec ial 


forms of coverage 


SOUND JUDGMENT 


lo date, the facilities are an 
established fact but we, along with 
the balance of the aviation indus 
try, still 


and future predictions aré 


have to prove our judg 
ment 
correct. It is always easier to re 
view the past than predict the fu 
ture. However, we believe that we 
will attain the desired results, pro 
vided we make proper use of ow 
past experience, continue to follow 
sound underwriting principles and 
at the 


Hexibility to keep up with the eve: 


same time have sufficient 
changing conditions of the expand 


ing aviation industry. These de 


sired results are a reasonable un 


derwriting profit to insurers and 


reinsurers and a financially sound 
stable vet flexible, long term insur 
ance market for the aviation indus 
trv. 

Aviation underwriters’ most seri 
ous concern has always been, and 
still is, the catastrophe hazard. This 
concern is intensified during the 
period of introduction of new type 
equipment with higher values and 
greater passenger seating capacity. 
{ major accident to a jet transport 
$5,300,000 with 


valued at up to 
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175 passenger seats and a crew ol 
eight probably would result in a 
$10, 


any injuries to 


loss to insurers in excess of 
000,000, 
persons or property on the ground. 
Chis figure could be doubled in the 


without 


event of a mid-air collision, such as 
has already happened with othe: 
type airline aircraft. It could be 
exceeded many times by a crash 
landing in a crowded area, a hangar 
fire, tornado or hurricane at a ma 
jor airport. In comparison, any 
other type airline aircraft insured 
to date should not create a loss of 
over half these amounts. 

A castastrophe loss always has 
its effect on insurance but even 
more so during the period of intro 
duction of new equipment when 
spread of risk is at a minimum, 
thereby making the peaks of ex- 
Although 

340 jet transports on or 
Western Hemisphere ait 
1961, it is 
estimated that delivery will be 13 
in 1958, 81 in 1959, 230 in 1960 
and 16 in 1961. Therefore, annual 
premium may be earned in 1959 


posure more evident. 
there are 
det by 


lines for delivery by 


and 1960 on an average of only 53 
and 209, respectively, and each in 
provide insurance on 
Proper 


surer will 


only a portion of these. 


spread of risk will be slow in de 


veloping because of the fact that 


one jet transport is able to carry 
three times the number of passen 
gers in a year than the largest pre- 
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vious type airline aircraft could 
carry. This ability is the result of 
their having more than double the 
seating capacity and greatly in- 
creased speed and range. Addition- 
al aircraft will be ordered on the 
basis of the needs of future expan- 
sion and financial ability to support 


The 


vears will be one of the most trying 


more equipment. next few 
periods in the history of aviation 
insurance when unit exposure takes 
& major increase and the spread of 
risk is at a minimum. 

In addition to the catastrophe 
hazard and lack of spread, experi 
ence has taught us there is a higher 
loss frequency per unit at risk dur 
ing periods of introduction of new 
models. It takes considerable time, 
and in some cases years, to correct 
minor design and mechanical errors 
and develop the proper operating 
skills. All of these factors make it 
necessary that 
sults on the 


we look at the re 


basis of a period of 


vears rather than a vear or two, if 


stability in rates is to be main 


tained. In striving for rate stability 


in the future a larger portion of 


the, premium must be allocated to 


the catastrophe hazard than ever 
before. This will be true even afte: 
the period of introduction. In other 
words, the ratio of annual premium 
income to catastrophe exposure 
must be borne in mind at all times, 
results of one o1 


even when the 


two vears mav be good. There may 
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be some years with unusually good 
underwriting results but they will 
be necessary to balance the occa 
sional year when the catastrophes 
take place. 

Underestimating the amount of 
to offset total 
losses is one of the major contrib 


premium necessary 


uting factor to the unsatisfactory 
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underwriting results of aviation in- 
surance in recent years. It is un- 
fortunate that aviation insurers do 
not enter the jet age under healthier 
conditions that would help the long- 
term figures in the event any of the 
next few years are unsatisfactory. 
It is even possible there could be 
a reduction in available insurance 
market just when it is most needed. 


CATASTROPHE HAZARD 


If aviation underwriters fail to 
take the catastrophe hazard into 
account, the airlines’ insurance cost 
as a direct consequence will have 
undue fluctuation at the least con- 
venient time. The loss of an air- 
craft is always costly to an airline 
in the form of loss of revenue re- 
sulting from poor publicity and the 
possibility of not being able to take 
delivery of replacement equipment 
for months or even years. This is 
the least convenient time for a 
large increase in insurance costs if 
the purpose of insurance is to pro- 
vide stability for the airline. 
Concurrent in introduction with 
the pure jet transport is the Ameri- 
can manufactured turboprop trans- 
port. Its principal difference is the 
application of turbine engine pow- 
er through the use of propellers. 
Other differences are less speed, 
lower cruising altitude and, usually, 
smaller size. Western Hemisphere 
airlines have on order from Ameri- 
can and British manufacturers 368 


January 


turboprop transports for delivery 
by 1961. Although they do not 
have some of the engines and op- 
erational characteristics of pure jet 
transports they will have to go 
through the same period of correc- 
tion of minor design and mechani- 
development of 
been 


cal errors and 

operating skills which 

difficult in the past. 
New policy clauses and wording 


has 


are being introduced to conform to 
the characteristics of the turbine 
engine. The more serious of these 
characteristics is extreme operating 
temperatures and the ingestion of 
foreign matter which may cause 
extensive engine damage. The en- 
gine’s hot end is being gradually 
destroyed by fire at all times and 
this procedure would be accelerated 
by an improper supply of fuel or 
other malfunction. Solid objects 
such as tools or stones sucked into 


the engine can do extensive dam- 
age. Small particles of dust or sand 
ingested will result in an expensive 
engine overhaul long before the 
scheduled overhaul time. One en- 
gine alone can cost over one quar- 


ter of a million dollars so any 
damage is no small item. 

One approach to handling the 
subject in an all risks policy is with 
an exclusion in regard to damage 
to the engines and then setting 
forth the named perils of normal 
loss as exceptions to the exclusion. 


Along with this, the use of a high 
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Underwriters’ most serious concern 


deductible per engine may help 


underwriters avoid becoming in- 


volved in losses that are normal 
wear and tear and an operational 
expense rather than an insurable 
item of the airline. Well thought 


out wording is most important to 


provide the coverage intended in a 
clear to all. Not 


clear wording or previous experi 


manner having 


ence in loss adjustment on similar 


. the catastrophe hazard 


subject matter could lead to much 
misunderstanding and ill will be- 
Both 


parties must be sure of their intent 


tween insured and _ insurer. 
prior to the inception of the insur- 
ance and the policy wording and 
rates developed accordingly. 

High valued jet aircraft require 
costly maintenance and handling 
equipment. This creates a concen- 


tration of aircraft at a few large 
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maintenance and passenger termi 
nal locations. Underwriters should 
include a catastrophe limit in each 
policy and when establishing the 
limit bear in mind the exposures of 
other insureds who may be using 


the same location. 


MarkKet EFrFect 


The introduction of pure jet and 


turboprop transports has had a 
drastic effect on the market value 
of other transport 


aircraft 
of less than half of that of one year 
ago and their prices still are con 
Under these 


aircraft. Many 


now have a market value 


tinuing to decrease. 
conditions the valued form of pol- 
icy is not advisable and aviation 
underwriters must keep right up to 
date on the current market value 


of all aircraft in orden ove 


not to 


insure, 

After years of comparatively con 
values, underwriters must 
the 


rates for 


sistent 


now realize need for much 
having 
Partial 
losses the 
change in value and the premium 
dollars allocated to their payment 
should remain unchanged. 


The aviation industry by its very 


higher aircraft 


greatly reduced values. 


are not reduced by 


nature has always created prob 
uncommon to 
Add to 


with 


lems for insurers 


other forms of insurance. 


this a new type transport 


problems unique to even aviation 
and it becomes apparent that in 
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the future to properly understand 
our problems, it will be necessary 
to keep abreast of aviation devel 
opments and have close coopera- 
aviation insurers and 


tion among 


reinsurers in the Western Hemis- 
phere. 

Insurance on airline fleets inchud- 
ing jet will require a 
high percentage of reinsurance as 


underwriting 


transports 


well as technical 
knowledge. We will be more de- 
pendent upon each other and par- 
ticularly so if the unstable condi- 
tions in other parts of the world 
continue to increase. Fortunately 
our geographical locations are not 
too distant for the necessary travel 
and communications are satisfac 
torv for rapid handling of the busi- 
ness, particularly when mutual 
confidence and fundamentals shall 
have been already established. 
Major airlines operate on an in- 


ternational basis. International co 


operation among insurers can be of 
invaluable help in the interpreta 
tion of national liability laws, prop- 


er procedure for the handling of 


third party claims, and assistance 
determining the best available re 
pair facilities. The 
assumption of liability under pur- 
interline agree 


problems of 
chase contracts, 
ments, maintenance contracts and 
the requirements of financial or- 
ganizations must be understood. 
About the time we learn to live 
with the jet transport, we will be 
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Starting to concern ourselves with 
multi-turbine helicopter transports 
and other forms of vertical lift air 
craft. These will be necessary to 
minimize ground travel time to and 
from major airports which will be 
made more conspicuous by the re 
duction in air travel time with jets. 
Following the age of short haul 
vertical lift aircraft we will go into 
the super-sonic and nuclear powet 
transport age. At this time we see 
no end to the advancement of the 
art of air transportation and if we 
ever do, we fear aviation will have 
will all 


lose the enthusiasm that keeps us 


lost its romance and we 


striving to predict the future. 
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The insurance industry has al 
ways been able to fulfill its obliga 
tions to the aviation industry and 


a reasonable profit in the 


nake 
process. This will not change if we 
follow sound underwriting princi- 


ples, use our experience to its full- 


est extent and keep up with day to 
day developments of aviation to 
and future 


determine its present 


requirements and hazards. 

An industry so vital to the ad 
vancement of our countries and 
hemisphere from both the civil and 
military point of view deserves our 
best efforts to perform our function 


as its insurers. 


Postal Zone Numbers 


Please include postal zone numbers in all addresses 


and mailing lists pertaining to The Casualty and 


Surety Journal. 


We have pledged to the Post Office Department 
that we will cooperate with them to help achieve the 


most economical and efficient means possible of de 


livering the Journal. 


In order that we may cooperate with the Post 
Office Department in this endeavor we must include 


the zone number for each subscriber's address in 


zoned cities. 
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Copies may be obtained by 
writing to: Accident Prevention 
Department, Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies, 
60 John Street, New York 38. 





°1-56. “Your Guide to Safety on Small 
Construction Projects”’—Outlines basic 
safety rules for (1) workers employed 
2) those 
performing operations of short duration 
in connection with large construction 


on small construction jobs, or 


projects. Contains specific suggestions 
relative to the hazards of excavations, 
concrete construction, electrical work, 
masonry work, plumbing and 
heating operations. Safety rules 
also given for safe material handling 
and storage, and the of 
scaffolds and ladders. 28 pp., x 
$4.30 per 100 copies. 

1 


and 
are 


use 


3” 


proper 


54”. 

7 
ED-25. “What Everyone Should 
Know About High School Driver Ed- 
ucation”’—A leaflet intended for legis- 
lators, state and city officials, school 
teachers, citizen 


7 


administrators and 
groups, parents and others interested 
in promoting high school driver edu- 


cation programs. It briefly describes 
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the growth of the driver education 
movement, establishes the importance 
of this type of instruction in the 
school curriculum, and explains the 
nature of both the classroom instruc- 
tion and practice driving phases of 
the course. It also contains sections 
on teacher qualifications, procure- 
ment of practice driving cars, effec- 
tive use of teaching materials, pro- 
gram cost and development of public 
support. 8 pp. (three fold), 3%” x 8%”. 
Free in limited quantities. 
5 7 7 

°]-52. “Your Guide To Safety In Stor- 
age Operations”’—Deals with both in- 
door and outdoor storage. Discusses 
palletizing, dunnage and other tiering 
problems, and the handling of various 
types of containers. Includes a seven- 
item safety check list. 20 pp., 3%” x 
$2.00 per 100 copies. 

yf 
°°]-21. “Your Guide to Safety as a 
Laundry Employee”—Covers safe prac- 
tices in receiving rooms, maintenance 
and storage operations and other typi- 
cal laundry processes. Deals with ma- 
chinery hazards and elevator opera- 
tions, and includes special rules for 
driver salesmen and _ dry-cleaning 
workers. 20 pp., 3%” x 5%”. $2.55 per 
100 copies. 


54”. 


°°]-27. “Your Guide to Safety in Mer- 
cantile Establishments’—Outlines safe 
practices for retail store employees. 
Covers elevators and escalators, re- 
ceiving, packing and shipping, stor- 
age, maintenance and other typical 
mercantile shop operations. 24 pp., 
3%” x 5%”. $2.20 per 100 copies. 
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Liability of Landlord—A woman tenant descending a darkened stairway in her 
apartment house, tripped on a raised metal binding on one of the steps. Slipping, 
she grabbed the handrail which gave way, causing her to fall down the stair- 
way and injure herself. In the suit for damages which she and her husband 
brought against the landlord, the court gave judgment in favor of the landlord 
without a trial on the ground that the injured woman was guilty of contributory 
negligence, since she knew before the accident of the condition of the steps and 
that the handrail was loose. The appellate court reversed this decision, holding 
that the question of contributory negligence should be decided by a jury. (Sellars 
v. Kilis (Florida 1954) 74 S. 2d. 71.) 
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Liability of Service Station—A man entered an automobile service station 
to make an appointment to have his car greased. He talked to one of the 
owners who was working on a car. The owner, hammering on a car spring, 
knocked off a piece of metal which lodged in the man’s eye. The eye was 
eventually lost and the injured man brought suit against the service station. 
The jury, holding the owner negligent, brought in a verdict against the 
station and in favor of the injured man. The judgment was affirmed on 
appeal. (Lee v. Dumansky (New Jersey 1954) 106 A. 2d. 327.) 
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Liability of Farmer—A farmer employed a 13-year-old boy to mow his lawn 
using the farmer’s rotary power motor. He warned the boy to keep his feet and 
hands away from the blades. While the lad was mowing the lawn the cap on 
the gas tank vibrated loose and fell to the ground. The boy let go of the mower 
and stooped to pick up the cap, at which moment the mower jumped forward, 
severely cutting several of the boy’s fingers. He sued the farmer for damages 
for the injuries, claiming that the farmer was negligent in not warning him of 
the tendency of the machine to creep or jump on unlevel ground. The boy was 
awarded a $2,000 judgment, affirmed on appeal. (Wilson v. White ( Missouri 
1954) 272 S.W. 2d. 1.) 
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Siam Woes tin Ftc 


FIRE 


The nation’s dollar losses resulting from fires continue to 


mount. The total estimated loss figure for the first nine months 
of 1958 has been placed at $810,811,000—a 4.1% increase 
over the like period in 1957, when it was estimated at 
778.597 .000. 


Blazing warehouse in Boston sets fire to deep-sea fishing vessels tied up at one of two piers 


that were destroyed in a spectacular fire near South Station. 











This 300-foot steel bridge collapsed under a tractor-trailer loaded with lumber near 


Glencoe, Ont., but the driver was able to scramble to safety 


TRUCK 


Trucks were involved in 2.060.000 accidents in the United 
States in 1957, of which 8,100 were fatal. An analvsis reveals 
that: trucks account for 16% of all motor vehicle registrations. 


11% of all motor vehicle accidents and 17% of all fatal motor 


vehicle accidents. 





“Oh, I like the different seasons. In summer I like winter, and in 


winter I like summer.” 


“Soon this land will be ours again! Palefaces go to moon!” 














There are signs of an upturn in casualty insurance 
during the coming yeor and the author, looking back 
over 1958, here reviews those segments that offer 
significant development possibilities over the long haul 
as well as citing the trouble spots that will present 


problems for some time to come 

















Casualty Insurance in 1958 


S$ THE NATIONAL economy rushed 
A into the new year, there were 
signs everywhere that the country 
was emerging from a short-lived 
recession that had been perhaps the 
most widely forecast dip in history. 
Hopefully anticipating a full share 
in the recovery, most casualty in- 
surers had been beset throughout 
the year with basically the same 
problems that troubled them at the 
close of last year. Among a long list 
of such trouble spots that could be 
enumerated, there emerge three dis- 
tinct developments of significance, 
so fundamental, that their effects 
will extend into the coming years. 

First, those 
taken to “meet competition.” The 
success and rapid growth of the 


there are actions 


captive agency and direct writing 
companies has ultimately convinced 
even the skeptics that something 
drastic had to be done. And what 
could be more dramatic than com- 
mission reductions? This inevitable 
and delayed action, in the face of 


By VICTOR GERDES 


“anti-trust” cries of some agents, is 
not only designed to project the 
companies back into the midst of a 
competitively priced private insur- 
ance market, but also represents an 
attempt to more closely relate com- 
pensation to services rendered. A 
long standing and arbitrary com- 
mission became more 
and more difficult to maintain. 


The cuts, in some cases accompa- 


percentage 


nied by increased company services 
to agents, should free more pro- 
ducers from various non-selling 
duties and enable them to devote 
more time toward carrying out the 
primary purposes for which an 
agency operates—prospecting, sell- 
ing, and serving the insuring public. 
Earlier, many independent agents 
had already begun to include low 
commission companies in their 
agencies, and were even better able 


to play company against company. 
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On the company side, many mul- 
tiple line Heets had instituted eas) 
payment policy plans, or formed 
subsidiaries specializing in less cost- 
ly market plans, so as to continue to 
attract business in the highly com 


petitive personal lines. 


COMPETITIVE MOVES 


Revisions in the traditional period 
of policy coverage, home office bill 
ing methods, stepped-up company 
and agency tie-in advertising, a re- 
consideration of flat’ cancellations 
and “free” insurance, and the rapid 
growth of company premium fi- 
nancing plans, are other evidences 
of actions taken to narrow the mar- 
keting 


competitors, And 


advantages of successful 


basic research 
efforts underway by agency organi- 
zations and a few companies should 
aid in the formulation of some fu 
ture moves now being discussed. 
Second, the trend toward the ex- 
tension of property and casualty in- 
suring facilities to embrace the life 


] 


field has greatly intensified during 


recent months. More than a score 
of major multiple line groups ap- 
proached all lines underwriting by 
facilities 


creating or adding life 


during the vear. Some formed sub- 


sidiarv life others either 


affiliated 


life concerns or made outright ac- 


carriers, 


with existing successful 
quisition of going life companies. 
In some instances the present scope 


of the extension into life mav in 
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clude little other than 


mate that adds group term life in- 


a running 


surance to a group accident and 
sickness program, or mortgage re- 
duction in the form of reducing 
term as another protection for a 
homeowner policyholder. In other 
cases, across the board insurance 
account underwriting facilities are 
now available for the entire family 
or business unit. The new day of 
mass account selling and packaging 
is moving ahead. 

In the United States 


sureds have been unaware of this 


many in- 


traditional separation of insurance 
into numerous lines of coverage and 
Admittedly, this 


separation has been spawned by 


tvpes of carriers. 


reluctant statute changers. But still 
the insured has usually thought in 
terms of his protection needs and 
not in terms of policies. The sin- 
gular merit of all lines underwriting 
will be the potential ability of a 
single insurance agent or broker to 
meet the entire insuring needs of a 
personal, family, or business unit. 
There are at least four hazards to 
insurers in this situation. 

First, when the marketing tactics 
and philosophies of an independ 
ent multiple line agent clash with 
those of a captive life insurance 
will the ? 
Second, aware of the nature of the 
difficulties of 
agent in multiple line coverages 


agent, what result be 


recent training an 


such as property, casualty, inland 
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marine, accident and health, how 
feasible is it to demand at this time 
that he be trained in life insurance? 
Three, will a general insurance pro- 
ducer, with the means to market 
life insurance, remain content to sel] 
general insurance only, or will he 
seek the this 
brave new insurance world oppor- 


rewards offered by 
tunity? Finally, where are these 
producers coming from? With many 
university students reluctant to en- 
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ter the insurance business, with 
other industries competing for 
trained personnel, and with costs 
of both training and salaries rising, 
will the companies be willing or 
able to pay for such candidates? 
Third, and of great ultimate sig- 
nificance, is the current investiga- 
tion of the Senate Judiciary Anti- 
trust Subcommittee into the dual 
system of state-Federal supervision 
of insurance. The extent to which 
the insurance industry enjoys im- 
munity from the operation of the 
various Federal antitrust laws is 
also under scrutiny. It is conceiv- 
able that this investigation might 
even transcend in importance the 
Armstrong investigation of the early 
part of the century. Despite scat- 
tered exchanges of recriminations 
today, reminiscent of the exchanges 
early this century, it should be re- 
membered that it is likely that the 
present investigation will, like the 
Armstrong one before it, be quite 
beneficial. In addition to the super- 
vision of insurance by the states, it 
is reasonable to expect some forth- 
coming Federal legislation to cover 
those areas where states have been 
unwilling to legislate or else can- 
control be 


not achieve effective 


manager of the research department of the Association of Casualty and Surety 


Companies 


from 1954 to 1957). He taught insurance and economics at the Uni- 


versities of California, Georgia and Wisconsin 
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cause of inability to control adver- 
tising across state lines, solicitation 
of insurance by direct mail, and so 
on. Certainly, it seems unlikely that 
valid reasons can be advanced that 
would substitute Federal control at 
this time for the dual Federal-state 
system of insurance regulation that 
has developed over the years; espe- 
cially in light of rapid strides in 
recent years in several non-rate 
making areas. Somehow, investiga- 
tions often have a habit of promot- 
ing good and, therefore, the repu- 
table insurance companies stand to 
benefit along with policyholders and 


other interested parties. 
New York Act 


Aside from the changes noted at 
York a 


was made to close the compulsory 


the outset, in New move 
gap by enacting a Motor Vehicle 
Accident Indemnification Corpora- 
tion Law which provides for the 
creation of a non-profit corporation, 
members being insurance compa- 
nies authorized to write automobile 
York. 


Managed by the member compa- 


liability insurance in New 


nies, the corporation will be under 
the supervision of the New York 
State Insurance Department. Both 
member insurance companies and 
self-insurers are to be assessed so 
as to raise funds necessary to pay 
claims and expenses of the opera- 
tion of the corporation. The law 
provides that innocent victims of 
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accidents may recover for losses 
caused by uninsured out of state 
motorists, hit and run drivers, stolen 
cars, uninsured cars registered in 
New York state, cars operated with- 
out owner's consent, insured cars 
where the insurer either denies 
coverage or disclaims liability, and 
unregistered vehicles. 

Neither, especially within the 
framework of compulsory automo- 
bile liability insurance nor unsatis- 
fied judgment legislation is the ap- 
proach to the uninsured motorist 
problem found in recently passed 
Virginia legislation, effective Octo- 
ber 1, 1958. 

According to the new Virginia 
law, it is mandatory that there be 
included in any automobile liability 
insurance policy issued in that state 
motorist’s 


an uninsured coverage 


providing for payment to insured 
of “all sums for bodily injury which 
he shall be legally entitled to re- 
cover as damages from the owner 


or operator of an uninsured motor 
vehicle, for bodily injury in limits 
required by the Safety Responsi- 
bility Act, and not less than $5,000 
for injury to or destruction of prop- 
erty of the insured in any one acci- 
dent, subject to an exclusion of the 
first $200 of such loss or damage.” 

The new law also provides that 
no endorsement or provisions may 
be included which require arbitra- 
arising under 


tion of any claim 


such endorsement or provisions, 
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CASUALTY INSURANCE IN 1958 


There were signs everywhere that the country was emerging from a recession 


and nothing other than the estab- 
lishment of legal liability may be 
required of the insured. Every per- 
son registering an uninsured motor 
vehicle must pay an additional fee 
of fifteen dollars at the time of reg- 
istration. The funds collected by the 
Commissioner will be paid into the 


State hea 5 and held in a special 


Fund to be 
Also, 


ed Motorists 


administer the act. 


Uninsu 
used te 


the State Corporation Commission, 
which has supervision and control 
of the Uninsured Motorists Fund, 
shall make payments from the Fund 
for the purpose of reducing the cost 
motorist 
Commission  shali 
of the 


fund to insurers in the proportion 


of mandatory uninsured 


The 


distributions 


coverage. 
make annual 
that premium income for the basic 
limits of uninsured motorist cover- 
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age of thé company bears to the 
total for such coverage. The Com- 
mission shall first determine annu- 
ally the proper rate to be charged 
for such endorsement without re- 
gard to funds so distributed and 
then shall cause a rate reduction in 


proportion to funds distributed. 


Fraup PROBES 


Recent months have brought fur- 
ther efforts to 


chasing, the practice whereby or- 


curb ambulance 
ganized teams seek insurance settle- 
ments for fictitious damages arising 
out of accidents which may not 
have even taken place. Evidence 
continues to be uncovered which 
shows the operation of these teams 
which often include attorneys, phy- 
sicians, automobile repairmen, 
agents, brokers, adjusters and run- 
nérs or solicitors. In one of the 
nation’s largest metropolitan areas 
it has been estimated that nearly 
all automobile negligence cases are 
chased. In New York, a continuing 
probe into ambulance chasing in 
the city’s leading boroughs has been 
launched and disciplinary proceed 
ings are being started against more 
than a score of attornevs and almost 
as many physicians. The extent to 
these 


have spread involves millions of 


which organized activities 
dollars. Every member of the pub- 
lic, not alwavs aware of his own 
stake in preventing the operation 
of fraudulent their 


claimants and 
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allies, should certainly bring to the 
attention of authorities any known 
solicitation that comes to his atten- 
tion. And certainly insurers them- 
selves should exercise extreme care 
in making settlements and use 
every means to see that no fictitious 
claims are compromised. 

Several sizable settlenents and 
awards in negligence cases were 
again reported. In the largest pre 
trial settlement in the history of 
New York, a 45 
year-old service station attendant 
received $275,000 when the failure 
of a pnuematic lift paralyzed him 
from the waist down; a woman in- 
jured in a fall down a flight of ele- 
vated stairs, won a Bronx County 
record award of $250,000; survivors 


of a New York accountant, killed 


Bronx County, 


in an airplane crash, were awarded 
$137,500 as a result of the negli- 
gence of the U. S. government and 


the airline; an attorney's widow 
was awarded $250,000 in an action 
against another $200,000 
was paid by a New York hospital 


as a result of giving a blood trans- 


airline; 


fusion of the wrong type to a father 
of 9, who died as a result thereof 
Litigation commenced against phy 
sicians and hospitals continued in a 
spectacular manner as a housewife 
asked a million dollars over still 
birth attributed to refusal of phy- 
sicians’ services and hospital facili 
ties to her because of her inability 


to pay an advance sum of $250 re- 
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quired by hospital as condition of 
admittance; another woman asked 
$35,000, when, instead of receiving 
requested treatment for removal of 
her ingrown toenail, surgery was 
performed upon her breast. Of per- 
haps more than passing interest, 
the Milwaukee Braves have been 
held liable for $3,675 in damages 
when in- 


suffered by a spectator 


jured during a game at County 


Stadium; incidentally, the Braves 

had refused to pay her hospital bill 

for $100. 
Although 1958 


in legislation. 


was an off-veai 


several workmen’s 
compensation benefits increases 
continued this trend. In the trouble 
some loss of hearing area, legisla 


New York. 
Earlier Wisconsin became the first 


tion was enacted in 
state to pass laws in this field. The 
New York Workmen's Compensa- 
tion Board has been following the 
practice for some time of requiring 
a period of six months removal from 
exposure to noise so as to ascertain 
the permanency of the hearing loss 
rhe new legislation follows this 
practice and requires that before 
compensation shall be paid there 
must be a six months period of sep 
aration from noise. Space does not 
permit consideration of other de- 
tails of the statute, such as those 
relating to provision as to contribu 


tions by emplovers. Hearing loss 


og 
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was held not compensable as an 
occupational disease in Missouri but 
action by the Supreme Court may 
affect that 


seems likely 


result. At any rate, it 
that this 


bother states for years to come. 


area will 


Surety bonding again found sup 
port as new construction expendi- 
tures in 1958 approached a record 
estimate of $48.8 billion. This in- 
crease, although less than that of 
the previous year, still represented 
a gain of around $400 million in a 
year when many other indicators 
were showing declines. Recent esti- 
mates 1959 


will increase by $3.5 billion, with 


indicate construction 
around $2 billion of this gain being 
in public construction. That would 
place anticipated total construction 
$52.3 billion, 


the highest figure in history. 


next year at about 


Merely because another year is 
beginning, any immediate and sub 
stantial change in the operational 
character of prevailing insurance 
forces cannot. of course, be ex 
pected. But, as 1958 joins with its 
predecessor vears to provide us 
with a record of the past, anyone 
making the customary, excusable 
and soon to be forgotten gaze ahead 
should keep aware of the future 
significance of the developments in 
1958 that 


casualty insurance in 


have been traced above 





@ With loss ratios in automobile lines continuing 


to remain at unhealthily high levels, this pro- 


ducer spells out some of the points for an agent 


to observe to best serve his clients and his com- 


panies—and match the direct writer 
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Selling ‘Auto’ in a Tight Market 


NCREASING CONCERN over the 
I countrywide loss experience in 
the automobile lines is reflected 
nearly everywhere in the tighten- 
ing up of the market for these lines. 
Battle lines are being drawn be- 
tween underwriter and agent as 
loss ratios soar. 

Underwriting restrictions _ be- 
come more stringent almost daily. 
In declining risks, some of the 
larger companies cite factors which, 
during normal times, would not 
be of sufficient importance to de- 
ter production-minded underwriters 
from putting the business on the 
books. Now, even the most vene- 
rated and experienced of the larger 
carriers are seeking support in col- 
lateral lines while many of the 
smaller companies, sorrowed and 
fold tents 


and silently steal away. 


subdued, simply their 

While agents wonder how long 
they will have a market for auto- 
mobile insurance, and while com- 
panies wonder how long they will 


By R. M. LARSON 


be able to provide the market, our 
good friend the insured blithely 
sails along behind all that horse- 
power, annually setting new records 
in motoring fatalities. Little does 
he ponder this. Still he wonders 
why the price of insurance is so 
high. He also believes it is the 
other fellow’s problem, and that he 
should get a rebate on his premium 
because he has not had a loss. He 
believes a safe driver should not 
have to pay the freight. 

The insured finds it difficult to 
understand that, with a poor loss 
ratio on a specified premium vol- 
ume, the companies cannot return 
a portion of the premium to the 
accident-free driver. Such a system 
requires a source from which to 
pay such returns, and the only 
source is underwriting profit un- 
less the premiums are loaded to 
begin with. Such a method could 
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then only be the return of an over- 
charge and would in no way be a 
reward for the individuals 
good safety record, For a true low- 


own 


ering of costs, we must first have 
an improvement in overall loss ex- 
perience. Cuts in price rarely, if 
ever, follow increases in cost. 
Along with his insurance cover- 
age, therefore, the insured should 
be sold an understanding of the 
current situation. It is important 
because we need his help, Com- 
panies have tried to hold the line 
on price, but the far-reaching ef- 
fects of the economic phenomenon 
of inflation along with a worsening 
thrown the 
mechanism of insurance desperately 
off balance. Great effort is being 
made by 


loss experience has 


reduce ex- 
penses. Commendable and _ neces- 


carriers to 


sary as such measures are, they 
the 
problem of losses. Paring costs is 


offer no solution to central 
the proper subject of competition, 
whereas paring losses is the proper 
subject of aroused community in- 
terest and is the responsibility of 
all. 
Simply stated, insurance is a 
pooling of loss costs. If losses in- 
crease, premiums go up. Does the 
solution, therefore, lie in increasing 
premiums? Or does it lie in reduc- 
ing losses? 
the 
problem as we agents are, the 


Confronted directly by 


question is: “How do we sell auto- 


mobile insurance in such a mar- 
ket as we have today?” The answer 
is simply this: It should be sold 
now just as it should have been 
sold all along. One function of 
automobile insurance—and, indeed, 
all insurance—is redistribution of 
loss costs among the insured group. 
In order for us to accomplish this 
redistribution of loss costs we must 
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SELL automobile insurance, for it 
Is prennums collected and earned 
which comprise the pool of funds 
out of which losses are paid. We 
must sell in such a manner as to 
increase the fund and decrease the 
claims against it. A declining rate 
of sales and a continuing rate of 
losses will only aggravate the sit- 
uation. 

In selling protection, adequate 
insurance is what we should strive 
for. Failure to appraise the needs 
of the buyer results in either ex- 
orbitant cost or underinsurance. 
Part of the answer to the problem 
I think of as “defen- 


sive” selling. That is not to say that 


lies in what 
we should be defensive salesmen. 
Not by any means! The word “de- 
fensive” as used here is intended to 
connote an obligation to the carrier 
assuming the risk—an obligation to 
underwrite in the scrutin’zing sense 
of the word, in order to defend the 
solvency of the carrier. Where this 
obligation is lightly entered into or 
shrugged off entirely, the loss ex- 
perience will result in further con- 
tractions of the market. 

When you start filling out an 
application for a prospect for auto- 
with the 


most important questions on the 


mobile insurance, start 
application, those which have to 
age of 
vehicle. If 


you start at the beginning instead, 


do with previous losses, 


driver and use of the 


you may find when you come to 
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that have 


wasted valuable time in complet- 


these questions you 


ing an application for someone 
who has a record that precludes 
acceptance by companies. 
Get the underwriting 
fully answered first, and then ob- 
tain the description of the vehicle 
and other required data. Selectivity 


your 
questions 


in underwriting is not the whole 
answer to today’s problems, but it 
is a necessary transitional step to- 
ward improving experience and 
thereby maintaining a market for 
these lines. 

When, in your judgment, an ap- 
plicant is a poor risk, or, at best, 
risk, the de- 
cision yourself to utilize the As- 
signed Risk Plan in your state. By 
urging the 
business with adverse experience 
you are simply flirting with disaster. 


a_ borderline make 


companies to accept 


Remember your own agency loss 
ratio. If that gets out of hand you 
may be without a company to write 
even your good business. 
satisfied yourself 


If you have 


that your applicant is acceptable 


from an underwriting point of 
view, you should proceed to dis- 
cuss the matter of adequate insur- 
ance, Advise him that in selecting 
proper limits of liability, consid- 
given to his 
what he 


eration should be 
total net 


could lose if a substantial judg- 


worth and to 


ment were awarded to a claimant 
against him. Know your state law 
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Collision coverage costs, like everything else, are high 


as respects personal and real prop 


erty exempted from such judg- 
ments. If your state permits gar 
nishment of wages, point out how 
that 


definitely. If your applicant is in- 


could limit his income in- 


clined to buy only the limits of 
liability prescribed by the financial 
responsibility law of your state, 
point out further that it is your 


obligation as his agent to inform 


him of these aforementioned fac- 
tors to better enable him to make 
his decision. Do not hesitate to tell 
him what vou think. After all, in- 
surance is your business. You are 
the expert. Give him the benefit 
of vour educated opinion. He is 
paving for it. If you place your 
insured in the position of having to 
decide these matters without bene 
fit of from then 


suggestions you, 
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your service is no better than that 
of your cut-rate competitor. 

Do not 
ments coverage. Bring out the fact 
that the inflationary trend of to- 
day’s prices has struck in the field 
of hospital costs and medical serv- 
ices He will admit that five 
hundred dollars of medical pay- 
ments coverage would not go far 


neglect medical pay- 


too. 


today if injuries of any consequence 
are incurred. You can always justify 
the recommendation that your in- 
sured carry a of two 
thousand dollars medical payments 
preferably 


minimum 


coverage, and more. 
Give him an opportunity and an 
invitation to buy it. He needs it. 

Collision like 
everything else, are high. Some in- 


learn that 


coverage’ costs, 
sureds are pleased to 
they can save ten or fifteen dollars 
by buying $100 deductible cov- 
erage in lieu of $50 deductible. 
The insured who buys $50 deducti- 
ble coverage at a price that is $10 
more than he would pay for $100 
deductible is, in effect, paving $10 
for $50 worth of insurance. This 
bargain, 


is certainly no and in 


many instances renewals may be 
retained in the face of rising costs 
by increasing the deductible on the 
collision coverage. This is the best 
of all possible places to cut your 
insured’s automobile insurance costs 
because, in so doing, you are not 
appreciably increasing his vulner- 


ability to serious financial loss. 
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The aforementioned facets of a 
well-rounded auto insurance plan 
include consideration of adequate 
protection for the three main areas 
of automobile insurance protection: 
1) The insured’s liability for in- 
jury to other persons or damage 
to their property, 2) Medical pro- 
tection for the insured himself, and 
3) Protection for the insured’s 
property. Having satisfied yourself 
that you have honestly attempted 
to match the needs of your appli- 
cant with adequate insurance, you 
should derive some satisfaction in 
having afforded a real service to 
your client. How well you do this 
may be learned at renewal time, 
for such service is the best answer 
to price competition. In so con- 
ducting your business you also ful- 
fill the dual obligation of insurance 
agents to both insured and com- 
panies. This is more important to- 
day than ever before. 

The market must be kept open. 
We cannot simply close shop until 
the worst is over and then expect 
to see our clients lined up at the 
front door waiting to buy insurance 
when it opens again. Nor can the 


companies pulling out expect to be 
welcomed back into agencies which 
have weathered the storm without 
them. This is a time for cooperation 


between carrier and producer and 
for a mutual understanding of the 
problems each faces in today’s mar- 


ketplace. 





@ The enormous toll of economic loss, human 


suffering and death by the misuse of power by 


motorists must be halted—and one way is by 


teaching Americans, at an early stage, the art 


and science of safe driving for the driver himself 


is the key to traffic safety 


Importance of Driver Education 


HE DANGERS presented by pow- 
Bort space-age 
the H-bomb 
clamor for schools to expand and 
improve Al- 
though this may be important to 


missiles and 


have resulted in a 


science education. 
our survival as a nation, it should 
also remembered that 
of the of 


vehicles has plagued us for many 


be misuse 


power in form motor 
years. 


While the 


major 


motor vehicle has 


contributions to our 
the of 


by drivers has produced an enor 


made 
civilization, misuse power 
mous toll of economic loss, human 
suffering and death. The resulting 
mass destruction has already cost 
us almost one and one-half million 
lives and the end is not in sight. 
Each year we add another 38,000 
or more killed, nearly 2,000,000 to 
the number injured, and billions to 
the figure. At the 
present of every two 


Americans will be killed or injured 


economic loss 


rate, one 


in traffic accidents during his life- 
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By THOMAS N. BOATE 

time. Mass destruction by military 

weapons may be a future danger, 

but let’s not forget the “Number 

One Killer” that is with us now— 
fic accidents. 

Is it possible to halt the mayhem 
on streets and highways? Of course 
it is. After fifty years of concerted 
effort, beginning to 


show 


America is 


some progress in applying 


proved techniques of traffic ac- 
traffic 


laws, effective traffic law enforce- 


cident reduction—realistic 


stricter driver licensing, 
traffic 


education 


ment, 


sound engineering, broad 


public programs, and 
other similar But 


must go one step farther. We must 


measures. we 
teach Americans the art and sci- 
ence of safe driving. 

The driver himself is the key 
factor in traffic safety. He must be 
carefully trained so he will want 
to drive safely, will know how to 
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drive safely, will accept the re 


sponsibilities which are granted 
with the driver license privilege, 
and will be a better traffic citizen 
by demanding aggressive action on 
the part of officials to combat traffic 
How 


through 


iccidents. can we best do 


this? high school driver 
‘ cli ation 
Ettective 


courses will develop the essential 


driver education 
knowledge, correct habits. funda 
mental skills, proper attitudes and 
sound necessary 
for the 


transportation 


understandings 
use of our highway 
better 


igency can be found for teaching 


sate 


system. No 


drivers than our nation’s schools. 


What are the 


standards for 


basic desired 
a high school driver 
education course? The recommend 
ed course is divided into two 
phases. The classroom phase con 
sists of learning experiences en 
tered around classroom instruction 
utilizes effective 


which not only 


teaching methods such as lecture 
discussion, audio-visual aids, etc.., 
but makes ample use of laboratory 
exercises and field studies in traffic 
The second phase, usually called 
the practice driving phase, pro 
vides actual driving instruction in 
an automobile on public streets 
and highways or on an established 
driving range. This phase should 
supplement—never substitute for- 
classroom instruction. 


The period allotment for the 
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classroom phase as well as tor the 
actual driving time in the practice 
driving phase should conferm with 
the nationally recommended mini 
school 
driver The 
most recent standards were estab 
lished by the Third National Con 
Education at 


mum standards for high 


education programs. 


ference on Driver 
Lafayette, Indiana during Septem 
ber, 1958. During this conference, 
representative educators from the 
entire that 
a driver education course in a high 
thirty 


class hours of sixty minutes each o1 


country recommended 


school consist of at least 


its equivalent for the classroom 
phase, and a minimum of six class 
minutes each or its 


hours of sixty 


equivalent pel student for actual 


driving experience in the practice 


driving phase. 


SEPARATE STATUS 


Driver education should be es 
tablished as a separate subject in 
the high school curriculum, other- 
there the 
minor emphasis on the part of the 
the school admin- 
should be 
high 


wise exists danger of 
and 
The 
taught by a 
school teacher who has had spe- 


instructor 
istration. course 
professional 
and 


preparation in driver 


Moreover, the 


cial 

safety education. 
course should be offered at a grade 
level where most students have 
reached or are closely approaching 


the minimum legal driving age. 
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Additional information concern 
ing nationally recommended mini 
mum standards for driver educa- 
tion may be obtained from the Na- 
tional Commission on Safety Edu- 
National Education 
ciation, 1201 16th Street, 
Washington 6. D. C. 

The National High School Driver 
Program is an 


Asso- 


N.W.., 


cation, 


Education Award 
annual survey of the status of high 
school driver education in each of 
the forty-eight states, the District 
of Columbia and the Territory of 
Hawaii and is sponsored by The 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies. With the specific pur- 
pose of furnishing complete in- 


formation on driver education in 


the public, private and parochial 


high schools located within the 


various states, the program also 


provides incentive for expansion 


and improvement of state pro- 


grams through the granting of 
awards for progress and achieve- 
ment, 

The 
the award program is based is ac 
complished through the coopera- 
State 


pointed by the 


national survey on which 


tion of Coordinators ap 
Governors to be 
responsible for collecting informa 
tion from the local schools and for 
compiling this information on a 
state summary form. The informa 
tion requested on both individual 
school and _ state 


summary report 


forms is based on the work of a 
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consultant committee of represen- 
tative educators and traffic safety 
specialists. This committee also es- 
tablished 
reviewing the criteria for granting 


and is responsible for 
awards to states. 

An impartial Board of Judges 
made up of educational and profes- 
meets annually in 


sional leaders 


Thomas N. Boate 


THE AUTHOR: 
Mr. Boate is manager of the accident 
prevention department of the Asso 
ciation of Casualty and Surety Com 
panies. He was formerly chief of the 
traffic division of the Pennsylvania 
State Police. He is active in many 


national safety groups. 
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August to examine and evaluate 
each state’s program report and to 
name those selected for awards. 
The Board of Judges at this time 
also approves the staff-prepared na- 
tional report which is a compre- 
hensive presentation of the infor- 
mation compiled in the high school 
driver education survey. It shows 
the over-all results of the year’s 
award program and serves as the 
official source of data on the ex- 
pansion and improvement of the 
driver education movement on a 
nationwide scale. 


MINIMUM STANDARDS 


Reports based on the National 


High School Driver Education 
Award Program show school and 
student participation in all types of 
driver education courses. But for 
purposes of determining awards to 
states, the program considers only 
the complete driver education 
courses which meet or surpass the 
nationally recommended minimum 
standards for time allotment. More- 
over, award credit is not granted 
unless the courses are taught by 
professional teachers who have suc 
state-ap 


cessfully completed a 


proved driver education teache1 
preparation course. At the discre- 
tion of the Board of 


state is eligible for an ACHIEV! 


Judges, a 


MENT AWARD when it has provided 
standard courses in at least sixty 


percent of the public high schools 
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enrolling at least fifty percent of 
the annual group of new drivers. 
Likewise, a state is eligible to re- 
ceive a PROGRESS AWARD when 
there has been an outstanding ex- 
pansion of school and student par- 
ticipation in high quality courses. 

Separate awards are made for 
(1) public high schools and for 
(2) private and parochial high 
schools. Achievement and progress 
made by private and_ parochial 
high schools in a state is recognized 
by duplicate awards based on the 
same criteria as that for public 
high schools. 

A total of 


granted awards for achievement or 


twelve states were 
progress for the school year 1957- 
1958. 
presented to Delaware, Massachu- 


Michigan, Oklahoma, Utah 


AWARDS 


ACHIEVEMENT AWARDS were 
setts, 


and Vermont. PROGRESS 
were presented to Florida, Illinois, 
Indiana, Missouri, Montana and 
Texas. 

The awards mentioned were for 
Achievement for progress in pub- 
lic high The Board of 


Judges did not see fit to grant 


schools. 


awards for achievement or progress 


in private and _ parochial high 
schools. 

In the National Driver Educa- 
tion Award Program, the number 
of high schools which “should be” 
offering criver education is de- 
termined by a formula which re- 


lates minimum legal driving age 
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; Re WeRECOGN TION 

“Ya lala 14 be) eed ieee 

ECONDARY SCHOOL ORivE 

TO COMSERVE Human AND we 
THROUGH SOUND InsTe 

SAFE USE OF » 


This polished bronze bas relief medallion, 15%" diameter, mounted on ash 
base is presented, with an illuminated scroll parchment to winners of 


1958 National High School Driver 
Association of Casualty and 


Achievement Awards in the 
Education Award Program by the 
formal presentation ceremonies. 


Surety Companies in 


(61% of the potential) provided a 
course devoting at least 18 hours 
instruction. By the 


in a state to age levels in various 
high school grades. According to 


19,282 public high to classroom 


this formula, 


schools should have offered driver 
education during the school year 
1957-1958. Actually, 11,846 schools 


same type of formula, there were 
1,822,499 public high school stu- 


dents who reached the minimum 
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legal driving age and were there- 
fore eligible for driver education 
during the school year 1957-1958. 
1,219,065 (67% of 


were actually en 


Of this number 
the potential) 
rolled in some type of driver edu- 
cation course. These figures reveal 
a continuing expansion over the 


previous school year. 


1958 Recorp 


During the 1957-1958 
10,231 public high schools 


school 
vear, 
(53% of the potential) offered a 
complete driver education course 
which included both classroom in- 
struction and practice driving. En 
rolled in these courses were 738, 
108 students (40% of the potential). 
It should be observed that not all 
these courses met the nationally 
recommended minimum standards 
for time allotment. Only 9,028 pub 
lic high schools out of a potential 
of 19,283 (47%) offered 


nationally recommended 


courses 
meeting 

minimum standards. Enrolled in 
these standard courses were 595, 
095 young drivers (23%) out of the 
1,822,499. 


In addition to courses composed 


computed potential of 


of both the classroom and the prac 
1.615 public 


classroom 


tice driving phases, 


high schools provided 


instruction only, but enrolled in 


these “classroom only” courses 
were 480.657 students. 
The picture was not so bright 


tor private and parochial schools. 
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Reports were received from only 
33 states, the District of Columbia 
and the Territory of Hawaii. And, 
in many cases, figures submitted 


were only estimates. It is evident 


however, that private and parochial 
high schools have not been able 
to match the record established by 
public high schools. 

Other interesting facts resulting 
from the 1957-1958 survey were 
as follows: 

1. 73% of the 


schools offering driver education 


public high 


granted school credit for the 
course. 

2. A total of 
were used in driver educational 
courses, with 93% of these meet 
ing state certification standards 
for driver education teachers. 
of the 
offered 


16.772 teachers 


3. Seventeen percent 


public high schools 


courses for adults and out of 
school use enroiling over 90,000 
students. 

4. A total of 733 courses were 
provided in the various states 
for driver education teachers: 
366 of these were offered during 
the regular college term; 271 
were offered during the summer 
term and were composed of at 
least 40 hours scheduled over a 
three week or more period; and 
96 courses were of an intensive 
nature of at least 40 hours 
length. 


a. Forty one states report the 
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Governor G. Mennen Williams, of Michigan (right), accepts the 1957 
Achievement Award for his state from Mr. Boate (left) as Lynn M 
Bartlett, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Department of Edu- 
cation, Michigan, looks on. Michigan has won seven awards 
of state recognition in the past eleven years 


In 1958, Michigan won an Achievement Award 


existence of a state-wide pro Hawaii, the responsibility for 


fessional organization of driver driver education is vested in the 
education teachers. State Department of Education. 

6. In 45 states, the District 7. A total of 11,965 cars were 
of Columbia and Territory of used in public high schools for 
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practice driving activity. 536 of 

these were “used” cars and 11,- 

428 were new. 

These indications of progress 
were not the result of complacency 
on the part of school administra- 
tors, local and state officials, and 


public support leaders. Each mark 


of progress represents action on the 
part of many key people. But much 
remains to be done. It is therefore 
of vital importance that those in- 
terested in traffic safety do not be- 
come satisfied with the present 
status of high school driver educa- 


tion. 
RePpoRT ANALYSIS 


With a view towards what re- 
mains to be done, the present 
award program report indicates 
that: 

1. Approximately one-third of 
the nation’s public high schools 
are offering courses which meet 
the nationally recommended 

standards for time allotment. 

2. There is a need for addi- 
tional state officials assigned to 
help coordinate, supervise, and 
service existing programs and to 
assist in expanding the number 
of high-quality programs 

3. Special preparation for the 
majority of driver education in- 
structors consists of only one, 
basic driver education course 
To better qualify them for han 
dling this life or death subject, 


January 


academic preparation and certifi- 
cation requirements need to be 
placed on par with that of other 
subjects. 

4. Driver education is seldom 
given equal status with other 
important subjects. Instead of 
being scheduled as a separate 
subject, it is often included as a 
minor unit in another course. 

5. Many students who have 
the most need for a driver edu- 
cation course are not enrolled. 
In some cases, driver education 
is offered at such a high grade 
level that students who have ob- 
tained an operator's license are 
not encouraged to enroll. In other 
cases the course is offered on a 
very limited and voluntary basis 
so that the majority of enrollees 
are girls who will not have as 
much exposure to traffic acci- 
dents as boys. 

6. The lack of sufficient funds 
for driver education is a major 
problem. With more than one- 
fourth of the states now provid 
ing financial aid to local schools, 
there is a trend toward state 
level aid to solve this problem. 
7. The nation’s high schools 
are not meeting the need for 
basic and refresher courses for 
adults and out-of-school youth. 

8. A very low percentage of 
drivers who are enrolled in pri- 
vate and parochial high schools 


have the opportunity to receive 
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this vital educational experience. 

The Association of Casualty & 
Surety Companies will continue to 
sponsor the National High School 
Driver Educational Work Program 
as one of the many public service 
activities as long as the program 
provides a service to the field of 
education and as long as it con- 
tinues to provide an incentive for 
local 


pand and improve driver educa- 


state and action to ex- 
tion in high schools. But everything 
points to the fact that the problem 
of encouraging schools to provide 


Driver Education Courses is a local 
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one. It is in the local community 
that organized public support must 
be utilized to “sell” the idea to 
school administrators, public offi- 
cials, and the people. Civic, service, 
and other 
any 


business, professional 


groups are cornerstones in 
community enterprise. There will 
be many critical projects asking for 
the attention of organized public 
support groups; but, few should be 
given a priority higher than state 
and local promotion of high school 
driver education courses in which 
young Americans will be taught the 
art and science of safe driving. 


& 


The man was indignant at having been ar- 
rested, and he staggered up to the police lieu- 
tenant to tell him so. “What I wanna know,” he 
said, weaving around in front of the desk, “is 
why was I arrested?” 

“You were brought in for drinking.” 

“Oh, that’s different,” said the man, pulling 
himself up and smiling happily, “that’s swell— 
let's get started.” 

The New Jersey Agent 





Usable Ideas for Today 


Post Carps 

Is there some line that you would 
like to present emphatically to a Sse- 
lected list of your insured? Try a post- 
Plan a series of mes- 


line—for 


card campaign 
sages about that particular 
example, Business Interruption, Parcel 
Post, or one of the new Dwelling & 
Contents policies—and mail them out 
it short intervals. When the four or 
five cards of the series have gone out 
follow up. If it is a simple line, just 
get on the telephone. The post cards 
done a big part of your work 
If it is one that requires a 


have 
already 
personal interview and inspection of 
the risk, make a call on each prospect 
who received the cards. 

One agent found that he got better 
results by having post card printed 
on a variety of colored paper stocks 
tinted bold 


He preferred ones to 


colors 
The Local Agent 
7 

PAINFUL Loss 

Liability is so well 


that it is surprising 


Comprehensive 


established today 


that it is not as generally in effect as 
was OL & T before Comprehensive 
was announced. We would certainly 
agent to make sure that 
eligible for Compre- 


urge every 


every insured 


hensive Liability has been given a 


strong solicitation on it. There is 
nothing in the insurance business as 
painful as to have to tell an insured 
that a loss is not covered, and then 
to admit that it could have been cov- 
ered. Whenever you pay a liability 
loss that would not 


a specific hazard policy 


have been cov- 


ered under 
you have a good argument for ap- 
proaching all others similarly situated 
to sell the Comprehensive. 
-The Local Agent 
ee 


PERSONAL SALE 

And You 
your client unless you have sold your- 
self. Ever think of having your own 
policies laid out on a desk and photo- 


remember: cannot sell 


graphed to show that you believe in 
your own product? 
—General’s Review 
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CONTRACTOR S EQUIPMENT 

The Contractors Equipment Policy 
that 
every contractor. It covers equipment 


is one should be urged upon 


used in building, construction, ex- 


cavating, earth moving, road _ build- 


ing, road maintenance, and sewer con- 
struction. Some of the kinds of equip- 
ment covered are compressors, cranes, 


earth movers, excavators, bulldozers, 


motor graders, pull-type graders, truck 


cranes, tractors, mobile leaders and 


conveyors. Loss caused by the follow- 


ing is covered: Fire, lightning, explo- 


sion, cyclone, tornado, windstorm, 
landslide, theft, flood (rising waters), 


collapse of bridges, collision, upset 


PHP LIL PLO? 


Two Advantages 

Ever consider window envelopes 
in connection with direct mail? We 
are told it has two advantages: (1) 
Saves addressing and (2) gives re- 
cipient the feeling that because it is 
*import- 


. 


in a window envelope it is 
ant mail” which demands quick at- 
tention. Better consult local post- 
master to make sure your envelope 
conforms to regulations. 
—General’s Review 


overturn, in transport, overturn col- 
marine peril on 
ferries. It strike, 
civil commotion, vandalism, malicious 
mischief and earthquake. 

The policy is written on an all risk 


lision, derailment, 


also covers riots, 


basis, or may be worked out, at the 
insured’s request, to cover only spe- 
cific hazards to his equipment. 


The Local Agent 


—_— =a 
DWELLING POLICIES 


If you are not already selling 
Homeowners or Comprehensiv e Dwell- 
ing Policies or, if these cannot be sold 
in your state, the broadest residence 
coverage you can sell, you are inviting 
your business to leave you. The agent 
who pushes these lines can take busi- 
ness away from the agent who prefers 
to sit in his office and mail out pol- 
icies. The first one there with the idea 
gets the business. If you haven't al- 
ready done so, cover every dwelling 
policyholder by mail telling him what 
you can do for him and calling upon 
him to notify you if he would like to 
make a change. But don’t let it go at 
that. That is merely a stopgap to give 
time to get around and make 
calls. If 
make the calls yourself you had bet- 
better, of 


somebody 


you 


youl you can't get out to 


ter hire a_ solicitor. Even 


course, would be to hire 

to do your work in the office and get 

out and do the soliciting yourself 
The Local Agent 
7 

PRESENT EC 

In some areas Extended Coverage 
insurance 


is included in every fire 
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policy. In others, it is amazing to find 
out how many have not yet bought 
this insurance. Of course, where the 
lending institutions insist upon it, it 
is placed on all new loans. But there 
are also old loans that have never 
been changed. 

So even if you cannot place all of 
the new coverages, and the Additional 
Extended Coverage, be sure that EC 
very 


is presented emphatically to 


every fire insurance policyholder. 
—The Local Agent 
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INFLATED IDEAS 

It doesn’t seem possible that it was 
that the $64 
question created such a sensation on 
radio. When the contestant got up to 


only a few years ago 


$32 and it was a question if he should 
shoot for the whole $64 or go back to 
nothing, there was almost as much 
excitement as there is today on the 
$64,000 question. Fact is that people's 
ideas have been inflated. Look about 
you and see the automobiles that the 
common working people are driving 
today. Look at the hundreds of thou- 
sands of bright, snappy new homes. Is 
it any wonder then, that the kind of 
verdicts that used to result from auto- 
mobile accidents are out of style, too? 
A good many juries seem to think that 
when a man has had an accident he 
has won a prize that ought to pay 
him off handsomely at the expense of 
the insurance company because they 
all assume that 
even if the lawyers don’t dare mention 
it, 

If you have an assured who doesn’t 


there is a company 
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think he 
mobile limits, call his attention to the 
$64,000 question, and recall that once 
upon a time folks got excited over $64. 

The Local Agent 


y 7 7 


ought to increase his auto- 


HOBBYISTS 

The way to a man’s pocketbook is 
not always through his stomach—it is 
through his hobbies. Many a Personal 
Liability policy has been sold because 
the prospect played golf or went hunt- 
newest 


ing. This also for the 


hobby—“Do it yourself.” The man who 


goes 


is playing around his basement or his 
yard with tools to which he is not too 
well accustomed, is especially prone 
to personal accidents. Approach him 
Sickness 

through this hobby of his, 


on Accident and insurance 
and, of 
course, before you get through let him 
know that the policy covers all acci- 
dents, including automobile. 

This is a day when people are buy- 
ing accident, sickness and hospitaliza- 
tion insurance as readily as fire insur- 
ance. You might as well get your share 
of this business by telling all your 
customers that you have the policies 
to sell. 

—The Local Agent 
447 
FoLLow THROUGH 


Labor talks about “fringe benefits”. 
Do you get fringe benefits from com- 
pleted sales? Sometimes in the elation 
of closing a deal we tend to overlook 


other prospect signs in the vicinity. 
When you sell insurance you gener- 
ally leave the prospect feeling pretty 
good, What about his or her friends? 
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Do they need the same peace of mind 
you have just sold? Or if you have 
terminated a sale in a store district 
do you ever “push your luck” by 
prospecting the neighboring stores? 
In writing, one idea leads into another. 
So it should be in selling. One deal 
suggests many more. Right? 

—General’s Review 

owe << 

PACKAGE ADVANTAGES 
When you sell a prospect a Home- 
Dwelling 


Policy, you provide him with the most 


owners or Comprehensive 


complete protection available at a cost 
which is frequently less than for spe- 
cific policies. Incidentally because you 
can give credit for existing insurance 
(see Manual rules), you needn't wait 
for any existing insurance to expire 
before making a prospect your client. 
Having sold the package policy, you 
have provided your assured excellent 
protection and at the same time you 
have protected the account against 
possible competition. Just be sure for 
your client’s benefit that you write the 
package policy “to value.” Convert 
personal accounts to package policies 
and preserve the business on your 
books. 
—The Marylander 
7 y 7 
COMPLETE PROTECTION 
Wouldn't it be 
called a mechanic to fix your washing 
machine and were asked, “What part 


has broken down?” And it transpired 


awkward if you 


that there was a specialist to fix each 
part of the machine? Or if you had 
from one another 


to go garage to 


until you found one which specialized 
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in repairing the particular kind of 
breakdown suffered by your car? Yet 
aren't there many insurance agencies 
which operate on this basis? Is your 
agency equipped to provide complete 


insurance protection? Or just the par- 
ticular kinds you feel like specializing 


») 
in! 


—General’s Review 
a ae, 
Two AspPiriNns 
Suggested New Year Mailing Piece: 
“We enclose a couple of aspirins just 
in case you have a New Year’s head- 
ache. Of course, unless we keep your 
insurance program up-to-date, there 
could be headaches ahead that aspirin 
will not cure. Don’t you think we 
should get together early in the year 
to review your insurance? Prices are 
still rising and I know you have 
added new things to your home since 
our last interview.” 
—General’s Review 
oe te 
Mr. INSURANCE 
Reminder: One way to get yourself 
“Mr. 
community is to offer your services to 
the high 
(And, of course, to distribute some 


known as Insurance” in your 


school career counsellor. 
of your pencils in the schools helps 
too. ) 
General's Review 
fad 

PicTURE YOURSELF 

Do you ever run a picture of your- 
self and other salesmen in your agency 
in local advertising? Those who do 
tell us it helps considerably when they 
meet new prospects. 
-General’s Revieu 
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Survey DeFrineD 

What is an insurance survey? Some 
ents think it is merely getting a 
man’s policies, and examining them to 
see if there are any mistakes in them. 
This is a policy analysis but it is far 
from a survey. A survey should be 
completed, or at least the agent should 
be able to complete it, without even 
looking at the policies of the insured. 
It involves discovering all of the in- 
surable exposures that the client has. 
What are the possibilities of loss? Is 
there insurance available to cover 
them? What coverage should he have? 
When these decisions have been made, 
it is time to look at the policies that 
the client now has, to see how close 
they come to doing the job. In com- 


mercial and industrial risks this begins 


End Product 
Do you forget the end product of 
insurance? After all claims paid are 
the best selling points you can offer 
little to 
recent 


a prospect. It costs very 


have photostats made of 
claims checks. 


General’s Review 
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a fact-finder which will reveal 
a personal risk 


with 
these exposures, On 
perhaps the list of coverages available, 


checked against the man’s possessions, 
will do the trick. 
The Local Agent 
y 7 7 
SPORTS PROTECTION 
It might be profitable to make a 
review of the CPL policies you have 
on the books to see how many of the 
people having them have bought in- 
surance for their equipment. 
A good many people buy the CPL 
with sports liability in mind, and if 
they are golfers or fishermen they have 
quite a bit of equipment to go with 
the sport. So sell Golfer's 
Equipment Floater, or one that will 
insure their hobby equipment. In fact, 


it works both ways. If you see some- 


sports 


them a 


one driving a car full of sports equip- 
ment, go after him for insurance on it 
and then make sure he has the CPL. 
-The Local Agent 
7 

CONTRACTORS 
Millions of dollars will be spent in 
1958 on construction of roads, high- 
ways, buildings, and sewers. Now is 
the time to see the contractors in your 
area about their bond and insurance 
needs before their busy season gets in 
full swing. Just about every contrac- 
tor will need a Bid, or Performance 
Bond sometime during this year. And 
while you're talking with your con- 
tractors, be sure to tell them about the 
Contractors Equipment Policy. It 
covers equipment used in building, 
construction, excavating, earth moving, 


road building, road maintenance, and 
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sewer construction. It can be written 
on an all risk basis or if the insured 
requests it, to cover only specific 
hazards to his equipment. 
—The Marylander 
ev 
Competitive Epct 
The competition of the captive agent 
companies is being felt by 
every producer. Of course, the more 


almost 


automobile business an agent has in 
the private car field, the 
more likely he is to have felt this pres- 


passenger 
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Boost Future Custamers 
Rural area agents are building 
a backlog of farm insurance sales 
when they encourage organiza- 
tions like the Future Farmers of 
America and the 4-H Clubs. The 
groups are comprised of tomor- 
row’s customers and it is never 
too soon to tell these ambitious 
youngsters about the role which 
capital stock insurance should 
play in their farming futures. 
—Cravens, Dargan Review 
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sure. The best competition that the 
local agent can offer is his ability to 
render complete service and consider 
the entire insurance picture for the 
insured. There is no room, therefore, 
for the agent who just specializes on 
automobile or dwelling fire insurance. 
He must cover the whole picture, in- 
cluding bonds, and he will find that it 
is not as difficult as he thinks to know 
the bonding business to whatever ex- 
tent necessary for him to give the kind 


of complete service that he holds out 


that he has to offer. Too many agents 
know 
and Machinery, Credit insurance, Busi- 


nothing about bonding, Boiler 


ness Interruption insurance, and it is 
the knowledge of these things that 
will give him the edge in competition. 
The Local Agent 
1 4 
Witt You SIGN? 

“It’s just a formality,” a man says 
to his friend, “will you sign my bond 
as executor for my mother’s estate?” 
In the name of friendship a 
bank account, his home, and his busi- 


man’s 


ness depend on another man’s honesty 

are in jeopardy until the estate is 
settled, and perhaps even for years 
afterward. 

You, as a local insurance agent, can 
do a valuable service for your cus 
tomers, your friends, and the citizens 
of your community by making them 
aware of the dangers of personal 
suretyship. Most people will prefer to 
pay the small premium for a Corporate 
Bond to imposing on a friend, but 
they must be informed that you can 
write this Corporate Bond for them. 

—The Marylander 





. AUTOMOBILI 
Quorum? In Denver, three applicants 
for driver's licenses, each accompanied 
by a state motor vehicle license exam- 
iner, crashed in a three-way accident 
on a downtown street. . . . Star Witness. 
Rounding a corner in Medina, Ohio, 
a truck driver collided with a deputy 
sheriff's parked car, which collided 
with a judge’s car, which collided with 
a highway patrol car, and went free— 
the sheriff's car was illegally parked 
too near the intersection. . . . Strain of 
Chivalry. A Mount Vernon, 
Wash., rescued a woman from her 
overturned car, strained himself, sued 


her for damages. 


man mm 


... BURGLARY AND THEFT 
Short Haul. A Milwaukee motorist 
drove into a filling station, told the 
attendant “never mind the gas,” pulled 
out a pistol and robbed him of $33, 
was caught by police after his car ran 
out of gas eight blocks away. 


Justice? Justice! A lawyer of Van- 
couver, B. C., who has defended more 
than 100 writers of bad checks, com- 
plained to police that someone had 
stolen a check-writing machine from 
his office. . Au Couvert. In Pitts- 
burgh, while a man was standing on 
a street corner, a passerby spat on him, 
apologized, pulled out a handkerchief, 
solicitously wiped his suit, walked off 
with his wallet. 


aoe eee 
Blonde Nurse? When a court wanted 
to know why a Milwaukee man had 
obtained 15 delays of his trial for arson, 
his attorney explained that his client 
had on separate occasions been hit by 
a train, operated on for appendicitis, 
hospitalized also for a kidney ailment 
a sprained ankle, and injuries resulting 
from a fall from the roof of a barn. 


... UNCLASSIFIED 
Self-Help. In La Follette, Tenn., after 
severe unemployment forced the Fed- 
eral Government to declare his county 
a “distress area,” the sheriff and his 
men raided several stills, 
found that the yellow corn meal used 
to make the liquor had been distrib- 
uted by the welfare office. 


moonlight 
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